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The Editor Says 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE WEEK 


HE importance of Vocational Guidance 


Week, which is sponsored each year by 

the National Urban League, must be ap- 
parent now even to the most casual thinker. 
For today industry pleads for skilled men, tool 
makers, die makers, machinists, draftsmen, 
welders; and the position of the Negro would 
be infinitely stronger if during these past years 
he had been more sensitive to the paramount 
importance of guidance in his search for a 
method of livelihood. For despite the current 
color bar in industry, admittedly unparalleled in 
its extent and viciousness in the history of the 
United States, it is easier to force the ramparts 
of prejudice when equipped by training to per- 
form a task than when totally or illy prepared. 


Investigation has disclosed that there is a 
woeful lack of Negroes possessed of mechanical 
skills. To a large extent this is due to the in- 
ability of Negroes to secure jobs as apprentices 
in skilled mechanical trades because of the hos- 
tility of trade unions and of employers. Perhaps 
of equal importance has been the lack of guid- 
ance of Negro youth. It might be more accur- 
ate to say “the lack of intelligent guidance,” for 
of guidance there has been no little but it has 
for the most part been predicated on inadequate 
knowledge and a defeatist psychology. Particu- 
larly has this been true in those school systems 
where vocational guidance counselors have dis- 
regarded the factors of aptitude and aspiration 
and steered their charges into those channels 
where racial prejudice is at a minimum. It is 
obvious that with the possibility or probability 
of employment as the sole criterion of guidance, 
Negro youth would be shunted away from the 
highly skilled occupational areas and directed 
into those courses of training which would equip 
them for jobs in fields already overcrowded, 
poorly paid, and demanding a minimum of 


skill. 


The assumption by counselors that the in- 
dustrial status of the Negro is permanent and 
unchanging is fallacious and stupid. It is based 
on a complete ignorance of changes in the oc- 
cupational pattern of the Negro and other mi- 
nority groups in America. It is evidence that 
the counselors are not acquainted with the 
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ditch-digging Irish or Italians of a generat 


or so ago. 


Vocational Guidance Week is an attempt 
bring to the Negro not only guidance but ir 
spiration. The Urban League rejects the pe 
simistic view that the Negro is eternally fixed i 
his present industrial position. Rather, th 
League believes that finally skill and ambitio 
and faith will win for the Negro a place i 
America commensurate with his ability and hi 
knowledge and his vision 


WAR AIMS 


.. . but is earth more free? 
Did nations combat to make ONE submit? 
Or league to teach all kings true sovereignty? 
What! shall reviving Thralldom again be 
The patched up idol of enlightened days? 
Shall we who struck the lion down, shall we 
Pay the WOLF homage?... .” . 


HUS Lord George Gordon Byron mused 
as he contemplated the scene of a great 
English military triumph, the defeat of 

Napoleon at Waterloo. The questions which hx 
so powerfully posed have their counterpart to- 
day in the minds of countless people in all coun- 
tries in the world. And the people have a right 
to know whether or not, after the defeat of Hit- 
ler, earth will be more free. 


This is the question that is in the minds of 
millions of Englishmen, who for over a decade 
have led a half hungry and uncertain existence 
on the dole, even as they prepare to repel the 
invader. This is the question which projects 
itself on the consciousness of India’s millions 
who for three hundred years have paid tribut 
to the coffers of the British empire while they 
lived in unrelieved misery. This is the question 
that the inarticulate African native asks as he ts 
driven to forced labor in order to pay the head 
tax imposed upon him by his British overlords 


We are fighting the battle of free men every 
where, proclaims the British government. Who 
are the free men? Does this mean freedom to 





exploit and oppress those “lesser breeds without 
the law?” Is this the freedom for which Eng- 
lish boys are dying? And in America we now 
hear “‘we shall fight to defend the American 
way of life.” But what is the American way of 
liie to the millions who are on relief, who are 
inadequately clothed, badly housed, and poorly 
fed? What does the dispossessed sharecropper, 
aimlessly wandering on the friendless highways, 
think of the American way of life? Does the 
young Negro American, dé prived of the right 
to earn an honest living in industry, limited 
and segregated in the armed forces of the na- 
tion-—does he think the American wavy of life 
is worth fighting for and perhaps dying for? 


What! shall reviving Thralldom again bi 
The patched up idol of enlightened days? 


E are grateful for PM, youngest of 

the New York City daily newspapers. 

PM has treated the Negro citizen as 
other citizens are treated in its columns. Of all 
the newspapers published in America, PM alone 
seems to realize that the Negro comprises up- 
wards of one-tenth of the population and that 
what happens to Negroes is not without import- 
ance. It is neither patronizing nor sentimental. It 
is not afraid to publish the truth about discrimi- 
nation against the Negro in private industrial en- 
terprise and in the various departments of the na- 
tional government. 


PM is not bound by the outworn traditions 
of the Negro’s place in America but by the 
vision of his future, and the future of all citizens 
in this democracy regardless of race, color or 
religion. 


We like PM. 


ONE AFTERNOON IN BERLIN 


HE only chance that Adolf Hitler ever 

had to see the youth of America measure 

arms with the youth of Germany in a 
contest of stamina, endurance, coordination and 
skill was on an afternoon in the summer of the 
year 1936. The occasion was the Olympic 
games, in which the nations of Europe and far- 
off Japan and the United States of America 
engaged in competition for the amateur athletic 
championship of the world. 


The American team was made up of young 


men from all sections of the country, from the 
Atlantic seaboard, the Middle West, the Moun- 
tain States, the Pacific Coast and the South. 
They were a fine and representative body of 
young men, black and white, Jew and Gentile. 
They embarked together, trained together and 
associated together without friction. They were 
Americans all. 


On that historic August afternoon Adolf Hit- 
ler saw young colored Americans compete 
against the finest specimens of physical man- 
hood that Europe and Asia could produce. And 
when the competition was over, these colored 
Americans had assured the United States of 
the championship in track and field, for they 
had taken first place in six out of the eleven 
events which America won, the 100 metre dash, 
the 200 metre dash, the 400 metre run, the 800 
metre run, the running broad jump and the 
running high jump. It was der Feuhrer’s priv- 
ilege to observe the most brilliant individual per- 
former participating in the games in the person 
of Jesse Owens, colored American, who won 
three first places. 


It is a sad commentary on America that 
these voung men and hundreds of thousands of 
others must suffer the humiliation of segrega- 
tion in the armed forces of the nation and be 
denied the opportunity of joining the Navy ex- 
cept as mess attendants, or the Marines in any 
capacity whatsoever. 


There is no valid reason for placing the Negro 
in segregated units in the Army, and there is less 
reason for the restrictions to which he is sub- 
ject in choosing the branch of service which he 
desires. It is not the rank and file of American 
youth who are opposed to serving with Negro 
youth. The vast majority would have no ob- 
jection, particularly in the North. But there 
are a few men in high places in the War and 
Navy Departments who have no conception of 
the meaning of democracy and who wish to 
perpetuate racial prejudice and antipathy. They 
are opinionated bourbons who really have lit- 
tle faith in the democratic process and instead 
of expanding democracy they spend their time 
trving to thwart it. 


Adolf Hitler one afternoon had a chance to 
observe the American Democracy at its best. It 
is a pity that American defense leadership should 
be impervious and blind to the lesson of that 
afternoon in Berlin. 





Dr. Percy L. Julian 


HIS is the story of a colored man whose 

wizardry in the field of organic chemistry 

has brought him into the national spot- 

light as one of America’s great scientists with 

a long string of important discoveries to his 
credit. 

The young man is Dr. Percy L. Julian of Chi- 
cago who, though still in his early 40's, holds 
one of the most important positions in an in- 
dustrial firm ever occupied by a Negro. Dr. 
Julian is Director of Research of The Glidden 
Company, makers of paints, varnishes, lacquers 
and enamels. 

The scientific papers that he published in 
the early 1930’s represent the first original cre- 
ative work in pure chemistry published by a 
Negro in the history of America, and the ex- 
perimental work which he is doing today in 
the synthesis of vitamins and sex hormones 
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America’s 


Leading 


| Soya Bean 


| Expert 


PO nln Tat 


®@ By LAWRENCE WARD 


from the common soya bean ranks among the 
outstanding achievements of present-day or- 
ganic chemists. 

Dr. Julian first became interested in chem- 
istry at DePauw University, Indiana. He grad- 
uated from that school in 1920, serving as vale- 
dictorian of his class and as a Phi Beta Kappa 
orator. He taught chemistry at Fisk University 
and West Virginia State College, studied for 
four years at Harvard, and in 1931 received his 
Ph.D. in Chemistry at the University of Vienna. 
It was while he was studying at the German 
university that he first became interested in 
the soya bean, much of which was imported by 
Germany at that time for manufacture of cer- 
tain drugs, among them Physostigmine. This 
drug has found wide usage in intestinal disor- 
ders, but wider usage in contracting the pupils 
of the eye. In this sense it works antagonisti- 





cally to Atropin, enabling the oculist to put 
“quick drops” into the patient’s eye so that he 
is not “blinded” for a protracted period. 

Dr. Julian noticed that despite considerable 
work over 70 years, no one knew what the chem- 
ical constitution of Physostigmine was nor why 
it exercised its peculiar effects. At the same 
time, he became interested in another substance 
found in soya bean oil, a product discovered 
vears before and named “Stigmasterol.” He 
then thought that Stigmasterol ought to be good 
starting material for significant work on new 
Vitamins (like Vitamin D) and sex hormones, 
which were just then beginning to command 
the active interest cf many German laboratories. 


W BEN he returned to the United States in 
1931, Dr. Julian planned an extensive pro- 
gram of investigation into the structure and 
properties of these chemicals. He was made 
head of the Department of Chemistry at Howard 
University and set up a laboratory there. 

Realizing it would take many months to 
teach young Negroes at Howard the techniques 
he had studied so carefully in Germany, he 
persuaded President Johnson to let him have, 
for two years, the assistance of two of his Ger- 
man colleagues, who had taken their Doctor’s 
degrees with him at Vienna. The three plunged 
into their work, burning midnight oil to reach 
their goal. 

As head of Howard’s Department of Chem- 
istry, Dr. Julian was assigned the task of com- 
pleting plans for a new chemistry building. 
This job cut deeply into the time he had planned 
to devote to research. He traveled all over the 
country, studying the good and bad features 
of chemistry buildings at all significant Amer- 
ican universities. And finally the plans were 
finished. 

But then came a new distraction. After a 
disagreement with the administration he was 
forced to leave the University. The nature of 
the disturbance placed him in the role of “trou- 
ble-maker” rather than the eager, “raring to 
go,” young embryo scientist which his friends 
and teachers knew him to be, and as a ‘con- 
sequence the doors of Negro colleges everywhere 
were closed to him. 

Fortunately for his career, he had written 
daily accounts of the happenings at Howard to 
his old friend and first teacher at DePauw Uni- 
versity, Dr. William M. Blanchard, then Dean 
of the College. When he heard that he was 
leaving Howard, Dr. Blanchard wired him: 
“Come to DePauw; Ill find you a place some- 
where so that your work can go on. It must 
go on!” 


Dr. Julian went to DePauw, a small Indiana 
University. Dean Blanchard begged funds 
from the trustees, friends and alumni, and a 
laboratory was fitted up for him. In one year 
his work had attracted attention of scientists 
far and wide. 

During the summer of that year Dr. Julian 
presented his first two papers before the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society at its annual meeting in 
Chicago. One of these papers was read by a 
student who had been assigned to him as as- 
sistant at DePauw, Bernard Sturgis. So im- 
pressed was Professor J. F. Norris of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology that Sturgis 
was given a fellowship to that institution. He 
later took his Doctor’s degree and is now with 
DuPont. 

Dr. Julian was able to bring to DePauw from 
Howard the ablest of his two German assistants, 
Dr. Josef Pikl. With six or eight student as- 
sistants, the two began their work anew, push- 
ing intensively their work on Physostigmine. 
The first two publications concerning this sub- 
stance came out in 1933 and 1934, 


THREE more papers, carrying three significant 
links in the chain of evidence Dr. Julian was 
building with reference to Physostigmine, were 
almost completed as 1934 neared its close. Then 
came, like an avalanche, ten papers from Pro- 
fessor Robert Robinson, head of the depart- 
ment of chemistry at Oxford. Dr. Robinson’s 
route to his goal was entirely different from Dr. 
Julian’s ; it was highly complicated and it seemed 
to prove that Julian’s route was doomed to 
definite failure. Julian’s scientific friends—and 
they were now beginning to be many because 
he had, thanks to student assistance, enlarged 
his program and published work in other fields 
urged him to drop this Physostigmine project. 
Dr. Robinson, they told him, was too dangerous 
an opponent at this stage of his career. They 
warned him that a “stand-up” to Robinson 
would ruin him if he lost. But Julian had put 
his whole life into the project, and he still was 
not convinced that he was wrong. 

He refused to give up his experiments. Early 
in 1935 he issued a bold challenge to Professor 
Robinson. He stated flatly that Robinson’s 
compounds were not the precursors of the drug 
in question, and that he, not Robinson, had in 
hand the only precursors of Physostigmine. “We 
shall prove the correctness of our position 
definitely with the final and complete synthesis 
of Physostigmine,” he wrote. 

His friends waited in breathless anxiety. And 
one night a strange scene occurred in the tiny 
campus laboratory. Two young men, a Negro 
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and a German, were locked in embrace, doing 
a shout of joy. It was 10 P.M. one night in 
February, 1935, and these two had just com- 
pleted the first synthesis of Physostigmine! 
They had proved their point! They called on 
Dean Blanchard and the three almost cried to- 
gether for joy. Dr. Robinson had been beaten 
decisively. And to this day this project consti- 
tutes the one inaccurate piec e of work of the 
whole career of this eminent Oxonian. 


1}. Julian’s career was now certain of a firm 

footing. Congratulations came from all over 
Germany, from Dufraisse in France, from 
Hoshina in Japan, from all over America. 
Karrer in Switzerland published a report of the 
work in that year’s new edition of his famous 
treatise on “Organic Chemistry.” The annual 
reports of the Chemical Society of London gave 
a complete description of the “battle.” The new 
two-volume treatise on Organic Chemistry by 
Gilman in America gave several pages to the 
work. 

By this time financial aid was necessary if the 
project at DePauw was to continue. The Rosen- 
wald Fund had awarded $500 each year to help 
the researches. Julian’s old teacher at Harvard, 
the late Elmer P. Kohler, had a private research 
fund, from which Julian had borrowed while 
at Harvard. He decided to turn the whole of 
this fund over to DePauw for support of 
Judian’s researches. Mr. Eli Lilly of Indiana- 
polis gave Dean Blanchard $1,000 for the work. 
The Omega Psi Phi Fraternity, of which Dr. 
Julian is a member, gave $500. Another of 
Julian’s students, William Grose (now Dr. Grose 
of the Research Staff of Johns Hopkins Medical 
School) toured the country in the summer of 
1935 to secure funds from alumni and friends 
in support of the project. The response was 
indeed gratifying. Not only DePauw alumni 
but friends among Negroes like Charles Hous- 
ton, the late Dean Numa Adams, Eugene 
Kinckle Jones, George Arthur and others raised 
funds for Dr. Grose, ranging from their own 
contributions down to smaller denominations. 
Without this support a college like DePauw 
could not have supported so ambitious a re- 
search program, where no such research had 
ever before been attempted. 

At the end of the academic year in 1936, Dr. 
Julian left DePauw to accept a position as Di- 
rector of Research for the Glidden Company 
at its Soya Bean Division in Chicago. The 
appointment came as a distinct surprise. Dr. 
Julian had secured fellowships for several of 
his students at the Institute of Paper Chemistry 
in Appleton, Wisconsin. Each year Dean Lewis 
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oi the Paper Institute had spent a day or so » 
Julian’s laboratory talking over their mutua 


research projects. Finally the Dean decided 
that Julian was the man to fill a vacancy o1 
the Research Staff of the Institute. 

All arrangements were made, when it was 
suddenly discovered that a very old city statute 
on the books of Appleton prohibits the “hous 
ing of a Negro overnight.” The Institute found 
itself embarrassed. Some members of its facult\ 
were disc ussing the situation one day while Mi: 
W. s O’Brien, Vice President of the Glidder 
Company, one of the country’s largest manu- 
facturers of paints and varnishes, was present 
The result was a long distance call from Mr 
O’Brien to Dr. Julian at DePauw. An interview 
followed, Dr. Julian was offered the appoint- 
ment, and he accepted. 

At the Glidden Company, his first task was 
to work out a new process for isolating, an 
preparing commercially, soya bean _ protein 
which is widelv used in the sizing and coating 
of paper, in cold water paints, and in textik 
sizing. Glidden’s old process had failed miser- 
ably, and during Dr. Julian’s first year had 
done well to lose the company only $35,000. Be- 
fore the year had ended plans for a new plant 
had been drawn. It was built from the groun 
up, with new machinery and a brand new pro- 
cess worked out by the Negro chemist. Withn 
a year the $35,000 loss was converted into a 
$135,000 profit. 


R. Julian was able then to turn back to 

Stigmasterol. Frenholz and others had given 
no satisfactory method of isolating this sub- 
stance commercially from soya oil. Germany 
was exporting the mother soya sterols (con- 
taining 15 to 20 percent Stigmasterol) to this 
country at $100 per pound. In 1939 Dr. Julian 
discovered a novel way of preparing this ma- 
terial. He gave his company plans for a small 
plant which, when built, turned out the mother 
sterols for $10 per pound. Improvement after 
improvement has since been made, and now 
this project is one of the major ones with the 
company’s Chicago plant. 

Realizing that American concerns really had 
no need for Stigmasterol because certain Ger- 
man patents had “tied up” the preparation of 
the synthetic sex hormones therefrom, Dr 
Julian set about to devise new methods of his 
own for preparing these hormones. This work. 
too, has been successful, and the company will 
probably sell four or five pounds of the first 
hormone, Progesterole, this year. Progesterole 
acts to prevent miscarriages. One pound 
454.000 doses) sells for $60,000. One million 

















pounds of oil, or about five million pounds of 
soya beans, are required to produce this single 
pound, so one can imagine the shrewd process- 
ing methods necessary. 

Starting at Chicago with the help of four 
hemists in 1936, Dr. Julian now has a staff 
f 20 chemists and several cooperating engin- 
eers. A new laboratory was built and this has 
had wings and annexes added to it and is still 
growing. Now with freedom to prosecute re- 
searches on a wide front, Dr. Julian has more 
projects than even his present staff can carry. 
‘Every problem grows into a new problem,” 
says the chemist, “And every new product lays 
the basis for the manufacture of another new 
product. We have developed in five -years and 
are marketing more than twenty profitable pro- 
ducts from the soya bean, all based upon sound 
rganic and biological chemistry, and we have 
just started.” 

After four and one-half years with the Glid- 
len Company, Dr. Julian still maintains an 
active interest in the education and placement 
of voung Negro chemists. 

“My experiences at DePauw showed me that 
a wild dream of vouth could be realized,” he 
says. “I had dreamed on returning from Ger- 
many of setting up a sort of extension re- 
search project at Howard; research problems, 
carefully thought out and planned, would be 
assigned to capable young chemists at various 
Negro institutions. One of us would visit these 
places now and then to look over the work, 
make suggestions and help the project forward 
to consummation and publication. Where pos- 
sible the university would help with apparatus 
on a loan basis. Soon, out of these various in- 
stitutions, publications would begin to appear 
in leading scientific journals. The state and 
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community would take notice and the presi- 
dents could point to concrete achievements for 
support. The vast facilities of Howard Univer- 
sity’s $800,000 Chemistry Building would be 
utilized for the training of an imposing array 
of American Negro scientists. But what is more, 
these young men would discover their wings 
and soon they could fly without our support. In- 
dustries looking for authorities in certain fields 
would seek them out and give them employ- 
ment and younger ones would come on for simi- 
lar training. A sound stimulus to Negro crea- 
tive effort would be established and a healthy 
atmosphere of real industry would be substituted 
for the now too-often-seen air of resignation 
among sO many young workers in our colleges 

“My experiences at De Pauw taught me this 
could be done. When I first went to DePauw 
my laboratory could hardly compare with re- 
search laboratories, or laboratories that could be 
used as research laboratories, at any number 
of Negro institutions—at Tuskegee, at Atlanta 
University, at Virginia Union, at Fisk, at even 
Shaw University and several others. The first 
year, I spent more than $50 a month from my 
own income, fitting up my place. Fortunately 
there was a good library, but indeed every Ne- 
gro institution operating on such a program 
could easily borrow library facilities from whit 
institutions nearby. Even with all the contribu- 
tions, at DePauw, the expenditure for one re- 
search project was relatively small. Our pro- 
gram turned out more than thirty young chem- 
ists, most of whom secured fellowships with 
their Doctor's degrees and now are well em- 
ployed. 

“The opportunity to carry out this dream 
was denied me but I still commend it to the 
thoughtful attention of Negro educators.” 
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‘6c ELL no! It’s just a waste of time. . . .” 
That thought has been expressed thou- 
sands of times—in the street and in 

homes—in poolrooms and in beauty parlors 

in stores and in offices. Yes, even in offices of 
the public employment services to which it re- 
fers. 

How can one say that? It is a matter of 
record that thousands of workers find jobs 
through public employment offices every day. 
During the month of September, 1940, for ex- 
ample, the Employment Security Review* re- 
ports over a third of a million jobs filled by 
public employment services throughout the 
country. 


“But those are white jobs,” says the com- 
plainant. “You never hear of a Negro getting 
a job through those offices except a few 
laborers and domestics. I tell you it’s a waste 
of time. They don’t make any provision for 
Negroes . . . oh, sure, you can register; and re- 
port every month for years—and never get a 
single offer. They simply don’t care. 


Well, Johr. Colored Doe, let’s briefly examine 
the facts: In a pamphlet, “Matching Men and 
Jobs,” the Federal Security Agency of the So- 
cial Security Board states, ““The public employ- 
ment offices are responsible for serving impar- 
tially all workers and employers and for re- 
ferring workers to jobs solely on the basis of 
ability to do the work. There are, however, 
certain groups of workers who must be given 
special consideration if they are to have equal 
opportunity with others for finding and holding 
jobs.” (Italics ours 


It is immediately apparent that responsibili- 
ties of the public employment offices only begin 
with the acceptance of applications. That ac- 
ceptance is handled through registration 
through registration by a skilled placement in- 
terviewer who makes a complete record of the 
worker’s training, experience, and other infor- 
mation needed to determine the kind of work 
he is seeking and for which he is qualified. That 
information can be obtained only through a 
private interview—an interview guided by the 
interviewer's professional interest in the individ- 
ual applicant, and by the applicant’s active con- 
fidence in the interviewer and the office. 


Consider carefully the statement, “certain 
groups of workers . . . must be given special con- 
sideration if they are to have equal opportunity 
with others.” Public employment offices recog- 
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nize that opportunities for Negro workers are 
not co-equal with those for white workers. The 
know that a 120-word per minute stenographer 
is practically unplaceable—unless she is_ white 
They know that a skilled electrician must work 
“on his own”—unless (in most places) he be- 
longs to the “right” union. They know that 
technicians, or office workers, or craftsmen ma\y 
not be accepted on public works—unless there 
are “colored” projects or openings. 

It is the recognized responsibility of publi: 
employment offices to assist the Negro in over- 
coming this obstacle of color. “Special consider- 
ation” means special effort to open avenues to 
job opportunities for Negroes. It means educa- 
tion of the employer; to advise him that there 
are skilled Negro workers; to point out that 
they do work harmoniously with white em- 
ployees; to remind him of his socio-economi 
responsibility to all of the community. It means 
education of the Negro: to advise him regard- 
ing the skills in which he must excel success- 
fully to compete; to point out the fields in 
which he should train because of increasing 
opportunity for all workers; to encourage his 
cooperation with and confidence in the agency. 
It means education of the public: to drive out 
the entanglements of blind tradition; to meas- 
ure each neighbor by his abilities alone ; to re- 




















mind the community that it is no wealthier than 
its most impoverished minority. 

“A very fine picture,” says John C. Doe. “A 
beautiful picture. But surely you don’t expect 
me to believe that all of those things are being 
done ?” 

No. But you should know something about 
what is being done. Again, let’s examine the 
facts: The above quotation from the pamphlet 
“Matching Men and Jobs” is a statement of 
the Federal Security Agency of the Social Se- 
curity Board. It is not a statement of law, but 
an expression of implemented intent. “Intent,” 
because it is not law—“implemented,” because 
its authors control by law the major funds with 
which the nationwide system of public employ- 
ment offices is operated. Is it not true that a 
policy-making body which holds the purse 
strings can make or break the law, written or 
unwritten, which it administers? 


TI.HE public employment service is operated 

jointly by the States and the Federal Social 
Security Board. The Social Security Board estab- 
lishes major policies and operating standards. 
Within the limits thus established, each State 
administers its own employment security pro- 
gram which provides public employment service 
for all job-seekers and employers, and unem- 
ployment compensation for workers in insured 
employment. Considering employment charac- 
teristics and policies of the individual States, it 
can readily be seen that their respective inter- 
pretations of policies established by the Social 
Security Board may vary widely. With respect 
to Negroes, these variations may result in se- 
gregated or perfunctory service in some States, 
as compared with an active, conscientious, and 
intelligently planned program to advance em- 
ployment opportunities for Negroes in other 
States. 

Consider, for example, public employment 
service in the State of New York. How Negro 
workers have been integrated into every phase 
of the administrative work of the New_York 
State Division of Placement and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance as a result of foresight and close 
interracial cooperation was the subject of an 
article, “New York Leads the Way,” by Elmer 
Anderson Carter, member of the New York 
State Unemployment Insurance Appeal Board, 
in the April, 1938, issue of Opportunrry. “In 
the matter of selecting the skeleton personnel,” 
Mr. Carter wrote, “the Unemployment Insur- 
ince Division of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor early took the position that 





trained and qualified Negroes should be in- 
cluded in the list of provisional appointees at 
the outset. This position . . . was in line. . 
with the expressed wish of the State’s Chief Ex- 
ecutive, Governor Lehman, that capable citi- 
zens of color should be given the opportunity for 
complete participation in the State Service. . . - 
Negroes in administrative and supervisory posi- 
tions have been designated generally without 
specific regard as to the race, nationality, or 
creed of the personnel in the office or the area 
which the office serves.” 

This policy has been maintained in the as- 
signment of qualified Negro workers selected 
through competitive Civil Service examination. 
The New York State Employment Service has 
recognized that the problems of “special con- 
sideration” for Negroes may more effectively be 
met by a process of integration into its regular 
programs, rather than segregation through at- 
tempting to establish a parallel system of services 
for Negroes alone. In order to make that in- 
tegration more effective, the New York State 
Employment Service is planning an extensive 
training program designed to equip its staff 
with valid information regarding the employ- 
ability of Negroes, and to develop techniques 
for using that information in finding jobs. 


T is important to note that authoritative ad- 
vice and assistance in the development of this 
program is given by the New York State Un- 
employment Insurance and Employment Serv- 
ice Advisory Councils through their Joint Com- 
mittee on the Relationship of Negro Citizens to 
the Division. An illustration of the work of the 
Joint Committee is shown by its action with re- 
spect to the Civil Service appointment proce- 
dure. Having made recommendations to pro- 
vide for use of entrance requirements which 
would not bar qualified Negroes from competi- 
tive examinations, it successfully undertook to 
secure the appointment of the first Negro to 
hold the position of Oral Examiner for the Civil 
Service Commission in the State of New York. 
It is now completing preparation of a training 
and reference manual to be used as a guide to 
employment service for minority groups. 

“That sounds like the real thing,” says John 
C. Doe. “Negroes don’t want special offices to 
serve them—nor special schools—nor special 
jobs. They want jobs—American jobs; jobs 
which are open to them as qualified and able 
American citizens regardless of the color of their 
skin. But why doesn’t the public employment 
service do something? It hires a few Negro in- 
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terviewers, sets up a fine program, but it doesn’t 
get jobs!” 

Consider one more important factor. “The 
public employment offices are responsible for 
serving impartially . employers . . . and for 
referring workers to jobs solely on the basis of 
ability to do the work.” It is obvious that hir- 
ing practices, strongly influenced by tradition, 
force the practical application of this policy to 
serving employers with what they specify and 
referring workers solely on the basis of ability to 
do the job that is open. Shall the employment 
service refer a Negro to a job which the em- 
ployer has specified is for white only? Will it 
by so doing sever an employer contact through 
which Negroes may later be placed? Will it 
by so doing discourage the Negro from giving 
cooperation essential to effective service for 
him ? 

The New York State Employment Service 
has taken the position that it should seek to at- 
tain the closest possible personalized relationship 
with employers—and with workers. Through 
such a relationship it believes that the problems 
of all concerned may more effectively be in- 
tegrated in reaching a solution in a truly demo- 
cratic way. Through such relationships admin- 
istrative officers have joined the field staff in 
contacting employers—in seeking to develop job 
opportunities for qualified workers. 

“Seeking,” says J. C. Doe, “and that’s the 
end of it. Government Agency? Well, why not 
use government authority to force them to hire 
Negro workers?” 


A DHERENCE to the fundamental principles 

of democracy provided that public employ- 
ment offices shall serve all workers regardless of 
race, creed or color. The same democratic prin- 
ciples permit the employer to hire or to reject 
whom he wishes, provided, however, that his 
action is not found to be detrimental to the na- 
tional interest. It is in this area that government 
may take action, and there is evidence to indicate 
that such action is being taken. In an article, 
“The Defense Program and the Negro,” ap- 
pearing in the November, 1940, issue of Oppor- 
tunity, Dr. Robert C. Weaver of the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National Defense, 
pointed out that “the Labor Division of the Com- 
mission is establishing a mechanism to check 
developments and facilitate compliance with the 
Commission’s announced labor policy that 
‘Workers should not be discriminated against 
because of age, sex, race or color.’ ”’ Dr. Weaver 
also called attention to legislation which prohi- 
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bits discrimination against trainees (for defense 
occupations) under the national defense pro- 
gram. 

In New York State, Governor Lehman in his 
annual budget message on January 14, 1941, 
recommended that the State Legislature “pro- 
hibit discrimination in employment on account 
of race, color or creed in all business affected 
with a public interest.” Four such bills were 
introduced within a week. The Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, Charles Poletti, speaking at the Novem- 
ber, 1940, convention of the Associated Indus- 
tries of New York State, pleaded that manufac 
turers be particularly careful to avoid racial dis- 
crimination in selecting their employees. He re- 
vealed that a recent study of the metal trades 
in New York City found that out of 430 job 
openings, the employers asked in 369 cases that 
the prospective workers referred to them be 
white. In January, 1941, Mr. Poletti named 
certain large aircraft manufacturing corpora- 
tions which he said practiced racial discrimina- 
tion. 


(THERE is considerable evidence to indicate 

that the Negro himself is seeking a solution to 
the problem. Lester B. Granger, Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, reports that the National 
Urban League for several months has concen- 
trated its efforts on opening opportunities for 
Negroes in defense industries and defense hous- 
ing. League branches in large industrial cities 
are surveying defense employment; they have 
placed Negro carpenters on army camp con- 
struction ; they have carried the fight to unions 
against the exclusion of Negroes from employ- 
ment through lack of membership; they have 
conferred on the national level with federal of- 
ficials in Washington. In an article entitled, 
“It's Our Country Too,” which appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post of December 14, 
1940, Walter White, Secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, cited specific cases of racial discrimina- 
tion in defense industries and in the nation’s 
armed forces. The Pittsburgh Courier has an- 
nounced organization of the Allied Committees 
on National Defense. In New York City, the 
Committee on Opportunities for Negroes in 
Aircraft Industries, whose membership includes 
leading opponents of race discrimination in in- 
dustry, has waged an intensive fight against the 
exclusion of Negroes from aircraft manufactur- 
ing. 

These are but a few of the activities being 
carried on by thinking people throughout the 
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nation. They are indicative of the size and im- 
portance of the problem. It is equally clear 
that the problem is not one which can be solved 
by the public employment service alone. The 
solution must be reached through the com- 
bined efforts of employers, government and the 
public. 

The Negro should be increasingly alert to do 
his part. Forming committees, holding mass 
meetings, filing petitions and similar pressure 
yroup activities have proven successful to vary- 
ing degrees, particularly when implemented by 
a considerable body of reliable data. It is im- 
portant to present facts—-facts with which to 
meet facts. In considering, for example, the 
basic complaint -referred to above, ie., that 
Negro workers are excluded from national de- 
fense positions, the lack of applications of quali- 
fied Negroes in the public employment service 
files has raised the question: Are there quali- 
fied Negro workers available ? 

A provocative answer is given by a recent 
examination of the files of the Metal Trades 
Placement Unit of the New York State Em- 
ployment Service. This Unit was opened on 
July 1, 1940, as a central New York City place- 
ment office for occupations in the fabrication 
of metal products. Recently it has been ex- 
panded to include other occupations essential 
to the national defense program. A check of 
the total active file of 10,200 applications re- 
vealed 2 Negro machinists, 10 machinists’ help- 
ers, 5 sheet metal workers, and 35 automobil 
mechanics. These men are considered quali- 
fied and referrable in terms of current employer 
standards of ability. With approximately 250 
other Negroes, they represent less than three 
percent of the total active file. 

Where are the other qualified Negro skilled 
workers? Where are the toolmakers and the in- 
strument makers? Where are the turret lathe 
and engine lathe operators? Where are the 
welders, the patternmakers, the shipfitters ? 


THE public employment service cannot say 
that it will find jobs for all such workers. It 
is significant to note, however, that through the 
process of integration described herein the Metal 
Trades Placement Unit placed 14 Negroes in 
a total of 817 jobs filled during January, 1941, 
as compared with 20 in a total of 2,617 place- 
ments for the six months ending December 31, 
1940. Yet, all efforts thus far have failed to 
place the one qualified Negro toolmaker who 
has applied—this in spite of the much pub- 
licized shortage of machinists. 
The fact remains that the service cannot place 





any worker who has not filed an application. 
The government advises all unemployed work- 
ers to register at the nearest local public em- 
ployment office. This advice is offered to all 
workers, and certainly, therefore, includes Negro 
workers. 

“So what,” says John C. Doe. “It still looks 
like a waste of time.” 


S° register at your local public employment 

office. It is not a waste of time to use dili- 
gently the public service established to place 
workers on jobs—register. It is not a waste of 
time for any worker to protect his nght to use 
that service—register. 

The Negro must be confident that the public 
employment service is willing, eager, and com- 
petent to help him. He must file his application 
and report again and again, as often as neces- 
sary to keep his application active during the 
whole time he is unemployed. If his confidence 
becomes shaken, he should seek the answers to 
such questions as: What is the policy of the 
office? Is its policy consistent with the policy 
of the Social Security Board with respect to Ne- 
groes and other minority groups? What is the 
interviewer's attitude? In what positions are 
Negroes employed on the office staff? Is there 
evidence of a training program to enable the 
office staff to meet minority group problems 
effectively ? What real effort is being made to 
place Negroes in jobs solely on the basis of 
ability ? 

The Negro should help the employment ser- 
vice to help him. He should realize that the 
public employment office does not make jobs ; 
its function is to fill jobs according to specifica- 
tions set by employers. If he feels that those 
specifications are discriminatory, he should 
gather by every legitimate means the facts: 
who is barring Negroes and why? From 
what occupations are they barred . . . and 
where? How many qualified Negro workers are 
available and who are they? 

These data may effectively be used primarily 
in two ways. First, by the Negro himself in 
making proper representations of fact to em- 
ployers, to public officials, and to duly elected 
representatives in Municipal, State, and Fed- 
eral Government. It is in this area that the 
burden of alertness and action rests upon the 
community . not upon the employment ser- 
vice alone. Second, these data and the 


workers should be made available to the 


public employment office. The office will then 
be in a position to say, in effect, to employers, 
Continued on Page 94) 











Miss Mildred Blount 


artists are relatively rare, there are two ex- 

cellent examples of young women who have 
overcome obstacles to establish themselves firmls 
in unusual professions. They are Mrs. Hazel 
Washington, an artist in leatherwork, and Miss 
Mildred Blount, creator of hats for John- 
Fredericks, the exclusive milliners. 

Fourteen years ago, Mrs. Washington left 
Texas for Los Angeles, determined to place her- 
self in a field which would afford her artistic 
ability an outlet. While waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to appear she worked as a beautician. 
In her spare time she became interested in 
leatherwork. Since it wasn’t taught in the local 
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[° Hollywood, where opportunities for Negro 


@ By WILLIAM SMALLWOOD 


schools, she spent long hours experimenting at 
home. One day screen actress Rosalind Russell 
happened to see a red suede bag she had made, 
and gave her her first real commission. The 
job was to copy a few costly French handbags 
which Miss Russell had brought from Paris. 
With that trial order began Mrs. Washing- 
ton’s success story. Other movie folk began to 
hear of her flawless leatherwork, and orders be- 
gan trickling in. In rapid succession she turned 
out leather script covers for Hedy Lamarr, 
Olivia De Havilland, Melvyn Douglass, George 
Raft, and many others. For Jimmy Stewart she 
made a special cover decorated with an original 
tooled design of his plane. She made leather- 
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hound address books for Cary Grant, Bette 
Davis and Paulette Goddard, a memoir book 
for Joan Fontaine’s work in “Rebecca,” an ex- 
pensive bag for Mrs. Pat O’Brien, and deskpads 
for Irene Dunne and Virginia Bruce. 

With her position in this field established, 
\irs. Washington decided to master the intri- 
cate art of glove-making. She had no training 
or machinery, so she taught herself from books 
and did all her work by hand. So well were her 
ustom-made gloves received by the screen stars 
that at the present time she is worried about 
the shortage of imported English doeskin, hav- 
ing bought all the skins available on the west 


coast. 


Marshall Field in Chicago and W. and J. 
Sloane in Beverly Hills have both offered her 
positions, but she has other plans for herself. 
Officials of the Marshall Field store expressed 
keen disappointment when she was unable to 
fi, there and supervise an exhibit of her leather- 
work. She was working at the time on an alli- 
gator skin bag for Mrs. Lionel Hampton. 


Married to Police Lieutenant Roscoe W ash- 
ington (Kenny Washington, the football star, 
is a member of her family Mrs. Washington 
finds time to preside over a gracious home, at- 
tend auctions for rare old silver and early Amer- 
ican authentics (her residence is a showplace 
and raise her thoroughbred dogs. She believes 
that in general Negro youth are inclined to 
give up too quickly in the face of adversity. 
She advises them to forget that they are Ne- 
groes and to tackle any job that comes along, 
no matter how difficult it may seem. Above all, 
she says, Negro youth must take advantage of 
the training offered by schools and government 
agencies in these days of keen competition. . . 


\ ISS Mildred Blount has been with the 
: world-famous firm of John-Fredericks for 
over ten years. In that time she has achieved so 
many remarkable things that it is difficult to list 
them all. 

Forgetting that she was a Negro, she respond- 
ed to an ad in a New York City newspaper. 
Officials of the John-Fredericks Company wer: 
so impressed by her temerity, and so surprised 
by her training and ability, that they let her 
have the job. Her first assignment was to create 
veils for many of New York’s society brides. In 
1938 she made the only authentic collection of 
miniature hats and dresses in the world, por- 
traying styles from 1680 to the present, for dis- 





play at the World’s Fair. The “doll hat” craze 
started from that exhibition. 

The show also won for the John-Fredericks 
firm a contract to make hats for the then forth- 
ceming “Gone With the Wind.” Miss Blount 
did that job so well that she has since been se- 
lected by her employers to make hats for femi- 
nine stars in many other feature pictures. 

She was transferred to the John-Fredericks 
Beverly Hills shop staff a few seasons back be- 
causc her work was in such demand by motion 
picture companies. She now dresses the windows 
of this shop, which makes her one of the very 
few colored window-dressers in the country. 
Her co-workers all seem to be sincerely fond of 
“Blount,” as they call her. 


~ ae believes that in her present job she is 
m serving as a good-will ambassador, con- 
stant reminding the other group of the fact that 
there are hundreds of colored boys and girls 
who, if given a similar chance, could do things 
equally as well. 

Like Mrs. Washington, she finds time to be a 
gracious hostess. She especially likes to gather 
a group of young people around her and en- 
courage them to express their own viewpoints 
on life. Her advice to them is: first, know you 
can do a job well; then, accept no limitations 


because of color. 
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Mrs. Hazel Washington 





OU may have heard, last year, of an en- 
ormous ship, built by the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation for the United States Navy. 

It was christened “The Wasp” and is possibly 
the largest carrier of aircraft afloat. Over five 
years of time were consumed, and more than 
five thousand men _ contributed brain and 
brawn, in the construction of this huge craft. 

Now, you don’t just build a ship and turn 
it over to the Navy, or any other buyer, and 
let it go at that. The Navy, for instance, wants 
to know whether the new craft will go as fast as 
it is supposed to go. It wants to know how 
much it will cost to run, and the naval officers 
want to be certain that hundreds of men will 
not be killed by an exploding boiler that is too 
weak to stand extensive strain. Whether in 
peace-time cruises or in the heat of battle, off- 
cers want to be free to summon all of their 
skill in maneuvering a ship; and they don’t 
want to be worrying about whether their ves- 
sel will become an enemy of itself through some- 
body’s mistake in construction. And so thous- 
ands of mechanical devices must be given a 
flawless O.K. before any vessel becomes a part 
of our fleet. The ship has to be tested, and that 
is the reason for this article. 

An expert who knows a variety of intimate 
things about thousands of complicated gadgets 
must operate its generators and dynamos and 
turbines to see that they will give the ship its 
proper propulsion-power without using too 
much fuel. He must take the ship through its 
paces, often for as long as two weeks on the 
open sea, and all the while he and the crew 
of men whom he supervises must listen for 
wrong noises and search out defects no matter 
how small. They must check gauges and valves 
without number. They must see that life-boats 
are given adequate tests to assure that they can 
be properly launched, under emergency condi- 
tions, without impediment; and also that the 
refrigeration plant has the proper capacity and 
is insulated satisfactorily. 

The test-man who does this job stands be- 
tween two fires. His company cannot tear down 
a ship to put in replacements if the mechanics 
have fitted a pipe too loosely or wired an elec- 
trical device inadequately. Consequently, the 
test-man must direct skilled mechanics who will 
“shoot” the trouble with a minimum of cost to 
the company. On the other hand, officers of 
the Navy know what it wants and what it is 
paying for. They check all the work the test- 
man does, and if delivery is slower than pro- 
mised, the Navy Department takes off money 
from the final payment. If it takes less time 
than planned, the company gets a bonus. The 
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He Tests 
The Navy’s 
New Ships 


@ By JOHN CASWELL SMITH, Jr. 


test-man is in the middle! He must satisfy his 
company and the Navy, work with other tech- 
nicians who may become tired and require great 
tact in handling, and he may often have to jump 
in to help with the muscle-work should one or 
more of them become injured or sea-sick dur- 
ing a trial run in a heavy sea. 

Last year, after five years of building, plan 
drawing, worrying, shouting of orders, ham- 
mering, riveting and fitting into place all its 
thousands of pieces and parts, “The Wasp” was 
turned over to a test-man for a check on all 
specific ations. He took over on the high seas 
and, with his technicians, Navy officials and 
company representatives, was master of opera- 
tions. “The Wasp” was made to perform all 
ot her tricks under the test-man’s watchful ev: 
and sensitive ear for over two weeks, and when 
it was all done he turned her over to the United 
States Navy and said, “This ship is O.K. It 
will do everything you asked for, and there will 
It took many 
pages of a detailed and highly technical re- 
port to say that much, and the man who wrot 
much of the report was a young Negro, barely 


be no danger to vour crew.” 





oa 











thirty-six years old, who lives with his wife and 
aby on a quiet little street in Cambridge, 
\fassachusetts. 


\ THEN Gustave Solomons talks to you about 
his work, you have to keep interrupting 
him because even when he thinks he is saving 
it the simple way, it’s still full of things you and 
I never heard about. The writer's personal ex- 
perience with boats stops with a Staten Island 
ferry and the only sea-going thing he ever pro- 
pelled was an eighteen-foot canoe ; so he canont 
tell you very many of the things the test-man 
told him many times because it is all so very in- 
volved and technical that what little he has ab- 
sorbed is unrelated and useful only to himself. 
But that is as it should be, for our interest 

is in the man himself; the man who, in his 
quiet, unassuming manner, has crashed the 


color-line with an accumulation of knowledge 


and experience that is possibly second to none 
in the nation. Certain it is that he is one of the 
chief main-stays of mechanical genius in the 
whole Bethlehem Steel Company’s ship-building 
empire. It would be difficult for anyone to know 
just how much knowledge this man has, be- 
cause to him the whole business is no more 
complicated than setting up Junior's electric 
trains at Christmas time. He almost fools you 
with his modesty until vou discover from re- 
peated questions that his position in industry 
is unprecedented and that the things he does 
almost every day are nothing short of amazing 

I asked him if he did not sometimes-encoun- 
ter some prejudice from Navy officials, their at- 
titudes about Negroes being well known to even 
the casual observer, and he said simply, “Well. 
at first they seemed a little stand-offish. But I 
was the only one around to show them how to 
handle new types of equipment and after awhile 
they seemed to forget about it and now we get 
along fine. I almost never meet any prejudice 
ind when I do, it never lasts long.” I asked 
him if the crews that work ander him ever tried 
to “put anything over.” He replied negatively, 
but after a moment remembered, “Oh ves. 
Once there was a fellow who didn’t want to 
make some final tests on a life-boat and refused 
to carry out my order. But that was easy.” 

He left it right there. so I had to ask, ““What 
made it easy?” I didn’t know he was top man 
at S@€a. 

“Well, you see, nobody can hand in a report 
of any kind of testing here without my signa- 
ture, so I went somewhere and sat down until 
he was ready to go to work. When he stopped 


sulking we went on with the test and I signed 
his papers.” He said it in the same tone of voice 
as you might tell somebody your telephone 
number. That is the way “Gus” is. I had 
known him six months before I knew he worked 
for Bethlehem Steel. It took headlines telling 
of the launching of the mighty “Wasp” for me 
to get even an inkling of the role he plays in 
Bethlehem’s ship-building. 

It is interesting to know some of the personal 
things about a man who does unusual things. 
Gus (everybody calls him that) was born in 
Brooklyn, New York, where his family lived for 
a short time, but all of his schooling was re- 
ceived in Massachusetts. He went through both 
grammar and high school in Quincy, and ma- 
triculated at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, where he was graduated in 1928 with 
an S.B. in Electrical Engineering. 

Gus says that all of his associations with 
M.I.T. are very pleasant as he does not re- 
member anything but the most cordial of rela- 
tionships with both faculty and student body 
during his stay there. In fact, it was Professor 
D. C. Jackson of that school who gave him a 
good “tip” on a job shortly before graduation. 
In 1928, the New England Power Construction 
Company was working on a development in 
Barnett, Vermont, and Gus went up there, on 





Gustave Solomons 








the advice of his professor, to ask for a job as 
Assistant Construction Engineer. 

There were plenty of boys with Gustave Sol- 
omons’ technical training, and the Superinten- 
dent might easily have picked over him, but 
not all of them could speak French and this 
knowledge was Gus’s “entering ticket,” as he 
puts it. A great many French-Canadian work- 
men had been brought in from Canada and 
the job of getting along with these men and 
getting orders interpreted to them was almost 
as important as any other single item. This 
extra equipment put the future test-man ‘way 
out in front. 

And that wasn’t all. He told me, “When a 
young fellow’s just out of college, he can easily 
be wrong about some things and you have to 
gain the confidence of men to whom you're 
giving orders. Men with just ‘shirt-sleeve’ 
knowledge know a lot of practical things they 
don’t teach in school, so if you show them you 
aren’t afraid of getting your hands dirty, they 
soon stop making cracks about ‘college boys’ 
and they help you to turn in top performances 
from the technical side of the job.” 

At any rate, Gus stayed on this job three 
years and was let out only when the depression 
came, with 150 other men who were forced out 
because of retrenchment necessities. For awhile 
he was idle, but it did not take much arguing 
for him to get himself at the head of a P.W.A. 
road and sewer project. School credentials and 
a confident, easy-going manner accomplished 
that, and before the job was completed he was 
called to the Bethlehem ship-building plant in 
Quincy, where, incidentally, he had obtained 
part-time work during the summers of his col- 
legiate vears. 


HE things he had learned from this summer 

work stood him in good stead, for he had never 
been content simply to do the tasks before him 
By eating a hurried lunch and going the rounds 
of the men, he had asked questions, tried his 
hand at various things he knew nothing about 
and made mental notes about important oper- 
ations that he wanted to know more intimately. 
When he got back to school each year he had 
made it his business to take a course covering 
the technical aspects of every new thing he had 
observed. Consequently, when Bethlehem was 
looking for skilled workers, they discovered that 
a young Negro knew too much about their work 
to be left idle on the outside. 

His first full-time job for Bethlehem spread 
itself from one promotion to another, and all 
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the while Gus was learning invaluable thin 
about nearly everything that happens in th 
ship-building business. He started out doin 
what he calls “power-work” on ships, an 
among the duties he performed were wiring « 

switch-boards and other electrical devices thi 

do their various jobs in furnishing or carryin 
power for propulsion and making ships othe 

wise efficient. 

From this he was called into another depart 
ment, where considerable research was carried 
on. During his stay there he worked on the de 
velopment of a_ spot-welding machine, th 
process of which is still a company secret. H 
“dabbled” from one thing to another and eac! 
brought new skills and information. As men 
were needed in other departments his experi 
ence and training——and, one feels, his honest, 
and sincerity of purpose—made him outstand- 
ing. He was called on to fill the gaps. Each 
new job meant an advance in prestige and sal- 
ary. Finally, he reached the test division ot 
the design department. And that’s an impor 
tant spot in the ship-building business. 


(THE design department draws the plans by 

which the shape of the ship is determined, and 
the testing division conducts tests to see that 
the final product meets the specifications set 
forth in the contract and those on the blue- 
prints. You shouldn't get the idea that Gus 
Solomons stands around waiting for a ship to 
be completed, just so he can take it out and 
run it up and down the coast for testing. He 
too draws plans, rigs up or devises new types 
of machinery and computes the power output 
of dynamos before the men down in the shops 
even build them. He creates on the drawing- 
board along with the other experts, and when 
they've all finished, and the final product is 
ready for an ocean-going voyage, it’s also his 
function to see that—through testing—the work 
of the naval architects and foundry-men is as 
they expected it to -be. In his division only on 
man, the head of all electrical and mechanical 
testing, is above him. And this man’s confi- 
dence in Gus’s work is such that most of the 
time he doesn’t even feel he has to check it 
When Solomons finished testing the mammoth 
“Wasp,” his superior was the last man at Bethle- 
hem to read the report! 

One could go on endlessly talking about this 
man who tests the safety of warships, destroyers, 
submarines, and luxury liners. The real point 
about all of this is that he is a Negro, and that 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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They Get 
Eaperience 


ILLIE Jones reached the “ripe-old- 
age” of 21. He received several 
pats on the back and he was told 
that all that was expected of him in life was 
to be honest and self-supporting. Willie was 
told to take his share of civic responsibility and 
to go to the polls and vote intelligently. Thus 
fortified, Willie was sent forth to shape his own 
lestiny. Of course he had a hodge-podge ac- 
quisition of skills, techniques, habits and infor- 
mation—all superimposed by those experts who 
pass on, unchanged, a_ body of traditional 
knowledge nicely tied up in separate and la- 
beled parcels. 
Mavbe six months or a vear from now vou 


Yeung People at Work in a Junior Achievement Shop. 











will pick up the paper and read that Willie has 
been thrown into jail for petty larceny or ar- 
rested on a vagrancy charge because he could not 
get a job and is therefore not self-supporting. 
Then you shake your head and say, “What is 
this age of youth coming to?” All they are in- 
terested in is the poolroom, the street corner, 
the detective thriller, jazz-music, and the movies. 

How did Willie get into such a rut? Well, 
he was trying to find a job. He was 21. He 
had finished high school and he had answered 
a want ad. The first man who interviewed him 
asked, “What’s your name?” 

“William Jones.” 

“What can you do?” 

“Well, most anything.” 

The man had thought to himself, “Here’s an- 
other one of those fellows who can do any- 
thing—but nothing well.” And he had said, 
“I’m sorry.” 

The second man to whom Willie applied for 
work asked, “Have you had any experience?” 

Willie had been forced to admit that he 
hadn’t. And, of course, he had failed to get 
that job. 

And so it had gone—no experience, no job; 
no job, no experience. And he had wondered, 
like thousands of other boys his age, “How can 
you get experience if you can’t get a job?” 

Many youth in Harlem today are learning 
the answer to that question through an organ- 
ization known as The Metropolitan Junior 
Achievement. This organization has as its sole 
purpose the job of teaching youth the problems 
and functioning of business from the viewpoint 
of labor, capital, and management, through 
first-hand practical experience 
and the undertaking of actual 
responsibility in all those fields 
Its aim is thereby to give youth 
vocational training and experi- 
ence, enabling them to find 
places in the business and indus- 
trial world. 


About two vears ago the 
Metropolitan Junior Achieve- 
ment employed the writer to 
establish a few of its “miniature 
businesses” in Harlem. Working 
in cooperation with recognized 
social agencies, clubs, churches, 
settlement houses and other 
youth-serving organizations, she 
soon had _ organized several 
groups of young people into 
“corporations.” 
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A Harlem Store Provided Counter Space for 
This Junior Achievement Salesgirl 


The corporations needed capital before they 
could produce anything to sell, and most of the 
boys and girls had no money to “invest.” So 
what did they do? What does General Motors 
do? They sold shares of stock, at 25 cents a 
share, to their parents, relatives, and friends. 
Each corporate group raised between $50 and 
$75 in this manner before it began to operate. 
Then the members of the group came together 
and elected a secretary, a treasurer, a sales 
manager, a production manager and a presi- 
dent. Every member of the company served as 
a member of its Board of Directors. 


After a group had raised the necessary capi- 
tal and had organized itself, the next step was 
to buy a few hand tools, seme machinery, and 
some raw materials. In most cases they chose 
catalin, a new plastic, as the raw material with 
which to start work, and they produced a line 
of catalin-ware—ash trays, book-ends, orna- 
mental desk sets and jewelry. However, the field 
of operations was unlimited and some groups 
went in for work on wood, metal, or leather, 
turning out small objects for which they could 
see a ready sale. 


JHEN these products were completed, each 
member of each company became a salesman. 
If and when sales were made, there was book- 
keeping to be done. And if the products didn’t 
sell fast enough, an advertising campaign was 
called for. Members interested in work of this 
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sort pitched in and did it, often with excelk 
results. 

What did this do for the young people? | 
the old story—it’s not what the boy does 
the block of wood, it’s what the block of wo 
does to the boy. Through constant repetiti 
of this process, members of the Junior Achie 
ment “corporations” began to find out how 
business operates. Each year the officers’ jo 
are rotated. At all times every member is 
employee of the company—-he sticks to routir 
he comes in at a definite time and punches 
time-clock, he has to take orders from the pl 
duction manager, and he works with ail of ti 
company’s tools and equipment. Every man 
the company is a salesman; he meets peop 
gets his share of being kicked around. But t} 
most important thing is that he gets to kne 
people, learns their reaction to certain thin, 
finds out the best time to see them, and throug 
all that he gains poise and personality and tl 
ability to meet peopl 


Let’s see how it works out in the end 


RTHUR White reaches the 

of 21 and he is retired from his position a 

president of his Junior Achievement corpora 
tion. Arthur goes forth to shape his destiny. 


“ripe-old-age 


He answers an ad, and is given an appoint 
ment for an interview. The employer savs 
“Well, what experience have you ? 


Arthur says, “I am a retired corporation 
president.”” The employer looks puzzled. Arthur 
goes on. “I was head of a corporation that 
planned, produced and sold marketable goods 
paid dividends to its stockholders and bonuses 
to its employees. I have been in business for 
two years and during that time I have been 
worker, treasurer, sales manager and produc- 
tion manager in mv own company. 

“This company was organized by a group of 
young people like myself, we sold shares of stock 
at a par value of twenty-five cents to raise our 
initial capital of $50, elected our officers, bought 
our raw materials and tools, produced a line of 
salable goods and then sold these goods our- 
selves. Not only that, but we kept accurate rec- 
ords of everything we did. 
wages, we met market changes, we expanded 


We paid rent and 


our business and we have come to be recog- 
nized as successful young men by the business 
world.” 

Do you think that Arthur got the job? He 
did. The Metropolitan Junior Achievement 
boasts of the fact that less than 2 percent of the 
boys and girls who participate in the move- 
ment fail to find employment. 











The Negro 
And Skilled 


Training 


HE National Defense Program has pre- 
cipitated a mass movement in the train- 
ing of men and women for skilled and 

«emi-skilled jobs. These trainees will be used 
to satisfy industry’s needs for increased produc- 
tion in the basic metal trades occupations. 


Private trade and technical schools are ex 
panding in new courses and enrollees. The Na- 
tional Youth Administration is giving instruc- 
tion to thousands of young men and women 
«tween the ages of 17 and 24 in such relevant 
«cupations as machine shop trades, automotive 
nechanics, acetylene and electric welding, sheet 
netal trades, and woodworking. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps is training its registrants in 
the basic metal trades and home defense occu- 
vations. And public vocational and trade schools 
have increased their teaching staffs to meet 
this urgent demand for skilled workers. 


But bigger than any of these is the Emergency 
fraining Program for National Defense, in 
which State, County and Municipal educational 
United States are co- 


s\stems throughout the 
perating. This is the most intensive effort of 
its kind ever attempted in this country. Almost 
$70.000.000 has been set aside for it by the 
Federal Government in order to equip workers 
with the necessary skills to man and control 





machinery for the manufacture and production 
of the necessary tools and implements of war 
and defense. 


This Emergency Training Program was prin- 
cipally set up to: 


1. Increase the skills of employed workers in their 
particular or related occupations. (For instance, 
a sheet-metal worker not knowing blue-print read- 
ing or layout can acquire these techniques by en 


rolling in such courses 


2. Refresh and revitalize the skills of unemployed 
workers who have a basic metal or mechanical 
work background. (These are known as “refresh- 


er’ courses 


3. Train the so-called 
high school graduate or drop-out) in the aviation 


“green type” (a vocational 


trades 


Consequently this program offers an avenue 
for increasing, revitalizing and continuing train- 
ing in skilled and semi-skilled defense occupa- 
tions. The scope of these courses is comprehen- 
sive and complete. Curriculum building experts, 
in consultation with industrial managers and 
officials, have worked out a detailed set of 
courses to meet the increasing need for skilled 
labor. Trainees are assigned to these courses by 
local boards of education, to which applicants 
are referred by state employment offices, by the 
WPA, and by employers holding defense con- 
tracts. 


The following is a list and description of 
courses conducted by the Emergency Training 
Program for National Defense : 

I iu Repatrs and Maintenance 
futo Electric electrical units and circuits in 


the automobile 


fu Engine analysis ind pa of aut 
motive engines 
futo General Repair eeneral auto mainten 


ince, excepting auto clectric and engines 


I! {uiation Trade 


i. Engine engine and engine accessories 
analysis and repair 
Mechan assembly and repair of controls 
ind equipment nstallation of instruments 
et 
‘ Sheet Meta sheet metal work related to the 


construction and repair of metal aircraft 


riveting, fabrication, and assembly 


Ill. Electrical Trade 
a. Electrical Installation construction and ele« 
trical work inside and adjacent to modern 


buildings 
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b. Motors and Power—all work in conjunction 
with motor and generator plants or individu- 
al units, including armature winding. 
Electric Cable Splicing—treatment, dressing 

and the use of all mechanical fittings ; wiping 

of low and high tension cables 

Electric Signals—railway, street traffic, flash 

and other forms of signal devices. 

Panel 


bending of copper bus bars, and the punch- 


Switchboard and layout, drilling, 


ing of metal; assembly. 


Foundry : 


Molding and casting of machine parts 


Machine Shop Practice 

a. General Machine Shop—basic skills in th 
engine lathe, milling machine, shaper, drill 
press, and grinder. 

b. Heat Treatment of Metals 
proper heats, quenching, tempering and 


applicatior 


malizing. 


Maritime Occupations 
a. Maritime Trades—gasoline engines, plumbing, 
steam fitting, machine shop, joinery and car- 
pentry. 

Loftsmanship—boat building and ship fitting 
Deck Work—navigation and practical sea 
manship. 
Steam Engines—turbines, boilers, 

pumps and steam fitting 

cooking, baking, room and deck 


Stewardship 
service, etc. 


Wood Pattern Making 
Work in wood patterns as preparation for 
foundry work 

Radio Communications and Service 

a. Radio Mechanics—code, shop work, theory 

b. Radio Operating—code, communication the- 
ory. 

Sheet Metal (other than aviation sheet metal) 
Use of sheet metal tools and equipment, in- 
cluding pattern development 

Trade Drawing and Blue Print Reading 


Related to the metal and other trade 


Welding, Acetylene or Electric 
Fusion of metals in construction and mechar 


cal work. 


Woodworking and Carpentry 


a. Semi-heavy Building Construction—concrete 
forms, cantonment framing, general outside 
carpentry. 

b. Heavy Construction—dock building, shoring, 
timber work in underground construction. 

c. Interior Woodwork—cabinet making, stair 


building, woodworking machinery 


It is apparent that the program covers ev 
basic occupation concerned with national 
fense. We therefore are observers of a gigan 
nation-wide training project which is almost 
conceivable in magnitude and scope Wh 
then, is the Negro’s status in this furious sur 
for skilled training ? 


Many vocational 
placement interviewers are inclined to disco 
age colored students from taking courses in <« 
tain of the skilled trades. They do this beca 
color has been a mitigating factor in placi 
them in occupations related to these track 
Common sense and the need for all availal 
manpower in the defense program now dictates 
that this practice be discontinued. 


guidance counselors 


All students, regardless of race, creed or <¢ 
or, should be vocationally counseled solely 
the basis of interest and aptitude for any pa 
ticular trade or occupation. The fact that t! 
aircraft manufacturing industry, for instan 
is attempting to keep its gates closed to the Nx 
gro, is no sane reason for barring colored bo 
from training in aircraft trades. Such orga 
izations as the Catholic Interracial Counce il, tr 
N.A.A.C.P., the Urban 
others are fighting diligently to integrate the 
Negro into the skilled and semi-skilled industri: 
pattern of America, and all signs indicate that 
their efforts will not be in vain. Then we wi 
need Negro youth trained in aircraft work t 
accept the jobs that Unless 
they receive this training now, while it is avail- 
able. they will not be ready to take advantagc 
of the opportunities that are secured for then 


League, and mar 


are opened up 


There 1s a definite shortage of workers in the 
highly skilled metal trade occupations. Man: 
employers with defense contracts find it diff 
cult to start actual production because they can- 
not find enough tool makers, die makers, pre- 
cision machinists, machinists, automatic screw 
machine operators, hand screw machine oper- 
ators, lathe hands, milling machine operators 
planer hands, horizontal boring machine oper- 
ators, vertical boring machine operators, Fo» 
lathe operators, and men with aluminum and 
light-gauge metal experience. 

Counselors and interviewers should not send 
applicants with limited experience to take any 
of the above courses. However, if an applicant 
for training has been a machinist, but with n« 
recent experience, then he should be sent t 
the Machine Shop Practice refresher course. Ir 
this manner the trainee can bring old skills and 
habit formations into play again and take his 
rightful place in industry. 

In any case, the training program for skilled 











jobs in National Defense should 
not become a dumping ground 
for the vocationally unfit. Care- 
ful selection of trainees is of vital 
importance both to the indivi- 
jual and the government. It 
should be emphasized that the 
Negro must train diligently in 
these courses in order to qualify 
hir iself with the necessary skills 
to be acceptable to employers 
Machinery and equipment in 
the skilled metal 
thousands of dollars, and an 
employer will not trust to a 
shaky hand his well-guarded im- 
plements of production. 

Most applicants interested in 
training for jobs are particular- 


trades cost 


lv concerned these days with the 























aircraft industry. On every In This Chicago Aircraft Training Course Young People Are Taugh 
hand both young and old want the Rudiments Engine Construction and Repair 
to know what courses are best 
to take to equip themselves with 
Riveter, Aircraft (covers “Bucker” and port 


skills in order to enter this growing business 
[his question can only be answered from an 
individual point of view ; however, the following 
list shows many of the occupations utilized in 


the manufacture of airplanes 


Sheet Metal Work Aircraft 
Sheet metal Former 
Angle and Tube Benders 


Cowlmen 


Duralumin Worker: 


Fabrication and Assembly 
Fuselage Frame Builder 
Rib Frame Builder 
Spar Builder 


Tail Surface Frame Builder 
Wing Frame Builder 
Skin-man (Fuselag: 
Assembly : 
Detail Assembler mall units 
Final Assembler sembles completed sub- 


assemblies, wings, etc 


4. Fabric Workers 
rf OvVvetTeT 


applies, sews and dopes 


Airplane 
fabric) 


Fabric Worker (lays out, cuts and sews fabric) 


Miscellaneous 
cables 


Rigger rigs control brace 


Airplane 
wires, etc.) 


Airplane Inspector (inspects and checks fittings 


and assemblies) 





able drilling 


Apprentice (Airplane construction) 


The above list covers the manufacture of air- 
craft only and excludes occupations in the man 
ufacture of airplane motors and the overhaul 


ing maintenance and servicing of aircraft. 


Another question that frequently comes up 
is this: Is the boom in aircraft production just 
a bubble? What will happen when America 
has reached her production peak by the spring 
of 1942? Will there be enough jobs in normal 
times to provide employment for the present 
trainees and new workers? What measures will 
be taken by government and industry to cushion 
that 


output and production of national defense im- 


anv sudden change would decrease the 
plements ? 

Nobody knows the answers to these questions 
But of one thing we may be certain: whatever 
the problems may be, or however difficult they 
are, Negroes must bear their share of the bur- 
den—not as a separate or special group, but as 
Americans. And as Americans they are entitled 
to their share of the training and the employ- 
ment which the Defense Program provides 
Only thus can America attain the total strength 
and unity it now so badly needs. 
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They Crashed the Color Line ! 


OPPORTUNITY Presents These Stories of Persons Who Have Succeeded in Unusual 


Occupations in the Hope That Its Young Readers Might Be Inspired to Emulate Them. 


John Mercer “Wright 
By THOMAS A. WEBSTER 


OHN Mercer Wright of Topeka, Kansas, 

is a veteran first deputy county treasurer 

in that city. He could have easily been 
treasurer during the half century he has served, 
but he has preferred to stay out of politics and 
retain his present position. He is the first man 
to arrive at the Topeka Court House in the 
morning and the last man to leave at night 
and this has been his custom for almost fifty 
years. 

The county treasurer's office in Topeka 
handles more than four million dollars each 
year, collecting taxes and distributing funds to 
various state departments. It is John Wright's 
job to see that everybody gets courteous treat- 
ment. It is his quiet but commanding voice 
that keeps the counters satisfied and the tax- 
payers moving in a steady stream. It was he, 
in the early days of his office, who went to the 
homes of white and black taxpayers and ex- 
plained to them the tax laws and the penalties 
when ignorance caused some much trouble 
with the tax department. 

Named for the famous Congressman, John 
Mercer Langston, Mr. Wright came to Topeka 
from Cass County, Michigan, at the age of 
three years. After an elementary and a high 
school education, he took a teacher’s examina- 
tion and started to lead little colored boys and 
girls through the three R’s. He likewise gave 
them of his rich personality and his quict sens 
of humor. A short time later he found himself 
in the Topeka postoffice after making the high- 
est mark in an examination. He worked seven 
months as the first colored postal clerk there, 
and later became the first deputy clerk of the 
county. 

Although he has never run for the position, 
Mr. Wright has twice acted as County Treas- 
urer. By appointment of the County Commis- 
sion in 1929, he filled the office when the elected 
county treasurer resigned to become state treas- 
urer. Before that, in 1927, he had filled out an- 
other unexpired term. 

For nearly a half of a century, except for 
a brief period of service as Executive Secretary 


of the Y.M.C.A. at Camp Grant under the Na- 
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tional War Work Council, he has either been 
treasurer or first deputy 
county. He once served two vears as treasurer 
for the city of Topeka, too 

For twenty years, Mr. Wright has sery 
first as an assistant, and then as head super 
intendent of entries, for the Kansas State free 
Fair Association. In this capacity he count 
signs more than $50,000 worth of checks 
premiums, and handles the voluminous book 
work involved for the one busy week the 
is held each fall. 

The State Officers Association of Kansas 
has honored Mr. Wright as its secretary, vice 
president and president during his period 
public service. For many years he was the only 
Negro member of the Chamber of Commer: 
of his citv. 

A Republican, he has never worked under a 
Democratic treasurer, although once a Demo- 
cratic mayor saw fit to appoint him as the 
But Republicans, Demo- 
crats—white and colored--respect him and 
work with him wholcheartedly. 

To boys and girls in Topeka John M. Wright 
is a man of achievement 
Many have patterned their lives after him. He 


treasurer ol he 


treasurer of the cits 


one to be emulated 





John Mercer Wright 


















tells them that a knowledge of the heritage from 
which Negroes spring is enough to push them 
t eat heights. If Negro bovs and girls knew 
the handicaps which their forebears surmount- 
ed, he says, they would find inspiration and 
ige in these exploits. 
young people Mr. Wright’s advice is 
honesty, hard work and determination. He at- 
ibutes most of his success to the application 
these traits, rather than to formal training. 
{lthough he has had special courses in account- 
ing and finance at the University of Kansas, he 
has learned most of his mathematics and book- 
keeping direct from texts on the subject 
{round the deadline date for tax payments, 
John Mercer Wright's familiar voice that 
es through the corridors of the County Court 
House in Topeka. He knows the p’s and q’s of 
the departments in the treasurer's office. He 


knows human nature and the wavs to meet 


problems and demands of the people the 
h and the poor, the meck and the proud. No 
nder almost evervone in Topeka speaks ol 
him affectionately as “The Dean of the Court- 


Mrs. Lira (aison 
By WILLIAM Y. BELL, JR. 


HIS is the story of a talented Negro 

man who established a business in Atlan 

ta, Ga., on the very eve of the depression 
who nurtured it through uncertain vears when 
thousands of others were forced to the relic 
rolls, and who has since seen it develop into a 
thriving enterprise doing thousands of dollars 
worth of business annually 

sefore April, 1928, Mrs. Zira Caison was just 
inother seamstress who ecarned her living by 
sewing on a daily basis. Work was uncertain, 
vages low. One of her friends called one day. 
ssking her help in mending a chair which 
needed upholstery repairs Though she had 
never done that sort of work before, she went 
to help her friend out and concluded by doing 
the entire job herself. 

Her friend had a brother-in-law who visited 
her the following Sunday and happened to ask 
sho had fixed the chair. Three weeks later, 
vhen his wealthy employer wanted to have 

me draperies made and some chairs re-up- 


holstered, he suggested Mrs. Caison. 

This was the beginning of Mrs. Caison’s pres- 
ent business. She did a very satisfactory job, 
the employer told her friends about it, and soon 
Mrs. Caison had all the work she could do. At 
the end of two years, she was firmly established 











uf 


in the business of upholstering chairs and mak- 
ing curtains and slipcovers, and was forced to 
hire another woman to help her. Her husband 
was finally obliged to leave his own job in order 
to give full attention to the rapidly growing 
enterprise 

That happened more than ten vcears ago The 
business since has survived not only the most 
severe stages of the depression, but it has con- 
tinued to gain ground. Now seven persons are 
steadily employed by Mr. and Mrs. Caison. A 
truck which brings furniture to be upholstered 
to the shop, and then delivers the finished prod- 
uct, is always on the job The business has 
been moved from a spare room of the house to 
a shop in the rear, where one power machin 
and five electric ones are kept constantly busy 

Mrs. Caison has filled orders for several large 
department stores. One of them wanted her to 
give up the business to handle their best work 
exclusively, but this she refused to do, saying 
that her own business is too firmly established 
to surrender it 

She has draped many show windows on At- 
lanta’s main streets, worked on the interiors of 
several large hotels, and has just completed 
work for the new British War Relief office. One 
of her largest orders was to cover 2,000 seats 
in two uptown theatres 

The work is not entirely local, however, and 
orders have been filled for clients in other parts 
of Georgia and in several adjoining states. Prac- 
tically all of her clients are white. 

Mrs. Caison’s work is steady and she has all 
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The Uptown Sanitary Shop. Mr. Howell Is at the End of 
to the Right. 


that she can handle. At present she has orders 
booked for weeks in advance. An interesting 
sidelight on how she has developed the busi- 
ness almost single-handed is the fact that none 
of her employees knew how to do the work 
when employed. She has taught them all they 
know, even though she had to teach herself in 
the meantime. 

She attributes her remarkable success to the 
fact that she has never refused a job because 
it looked too difficult. She explains that since 
she had to learn the entire business by herself 
without any outside instruction, the only way 
she could learn the most complicated processes 
was by working at them. 

The story of her success in this unusual occu- 
pation has inspired those who know it to con- 
clude that initiative, imagination, and unwill- 
ingness to refuse a job because it is too difficult, 
pay rich dividends in gainful employment and 
self-respect. 


Owen “Howell 


By CLARENCE M. MITCHELL, JR. 


HE U ptown Sanitary Shop, one of the 

oldest establishments in St. Paul, Min- 

nesota, was founded by a Negro in 1902 
and is still doing a capacity business. 

Owen Howell set himself up as a tailor and 
dry cleaner in that year, in a shop which he 
labeled The Valet Tailoring Company. In 1923 
he moved to a new site and changed the name 
of his business to suggest the section of the city 
in which he was located. 

Mr. Howell built his business upon a novel 
principle. He divided it into departments, with 
a departmental manager over each. The de- 
partmental managers actually own their de- 
partments, paying a stated sum as rent. One 
department repairs shoes, another provides one- 
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or duplicates keys in one miriute 

Mr. Howell himself remains jp 
charge of the tailoring § depart 
ment. He specializes in the press. 
ing, cleaning and dyeing of clothes, 
hats, and shoes, and is especially 
proud of his line of shoe laces 
his is the only retail firm in the 
city which carries all differen 
lengths and colors of laces fron 
12-inch up to 108-inch. 

The shop, which was a one- 
man concern when Mr. Howell 
founded it, now provides work for 
fifteen. Only a few of the persons 
working there are colored ; others are of Jewish, 
Italian, or Swedish extraction. All cooperat 
in a spirit of complete harmony, and the work- 
manship and integrity of each is guaranteed 
by the Negro proprietor. 


' 


the Counter 


(larence cA. Gughes 


By CHARLES W. WASHINGTON 


LARENCE A. HUGHES came to Min- 

neapolis as a youth in 1912. He was 

ambitious and energetic. He had not 
been in the city very long when an ink manu- 
facturing concern advertised for an errand boy 
in one of the daily newspapers. Twenty white 
boys and young Hughes applied in person for 
the job. The manager was favorably impressed 
by the penmanship of the Negro, who signed 
his name with a flourish on the application 
slip provided him. He was interviewed and 
told to report for work the following day. 


While working as an errand boy, Hughes 
naturally acquired an interest in the manufac- 
ture of printers’ ink. He realized that his 
limited education would be a handicap, so h 
sought to prepare himself for advancement in 
the plant. He enrolled in night school classes, 
taking courses which he thought would be of 
help to him in the making of printers’ ink. He 
took typing, chemistry, and other subjects. No 
one in the plant knew that he had been going 
to school. Finally the opportunity came for ad- 
vancement, his outside training stood him in 
good stead, and he was made an assistant in 


the plant. 


Today Mr. Hughes is an expert maker of 
printing inks. He was employed by the Ault 
and Wihong Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
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day laundry service, a third niakes 
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SIDNEY WILLIAMS NEW EXECUTIVE 
OF CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
I appointment of Sidney R. Williams, formerly in 
il secretary of the Urban League of St. Louis, as 
executive secretary of the Cleveland Urban League, was 
recently announced 


+ > * 


NEGROES EMPLOYED AS MACHINISTS 
AT WASHNGTON NAVY YARD 

The employment of more than twenty 

Washington, D. C., Navy Yard, following their 


machinists at 


sation from the apprentice sx hool there, has been 
d as a step forward in the fight against the general 
iency not to use Negro skilled workers in U. S. Navy 
Yards. Between fifteen and twenty more colored work- 

ure now being trained in the apprentice school, and 
are expected to be employed immediately after their 


graduation 
* * * 


CONFERENCE AT HAMPTON DENOUNCES 
DEFENSE HOUSING DISCRIMINATION 


The action of numerous firms holding government 
contracts in seeking to exclude skilled Negro workers 
from a full participation national defense contract 


work was denounced at the recent Builders 


Conference 
held at Hampton Institute, Va 

In certain sections there is a conspiracy between gov- 
ernment employment agencies, 


and certain labor unions aiming to restrict skilled em 


ployment to white workers,’ a resolution adopted at 


the conference stated. We consider that this constitutes 


» flagrant violation of the spirit of democracy 





irchibald A. Alexander, Negro Engineer Contractor of Des Moines, Ia., 
Addressing the Hampton Builders’ Conference 


Survey of the Month 


contractors hiring agents 






HOUSING SHORTAGE IN WASHINGTON 
MAKES NEGRO DWELLINGS SCARCE 


A shortage of housing is becoming acute in Washing 
ton, D. C., and especially in that city’s Negro neighbor- 
hoods, according to a report released recently by th: 
Work Projects Administration 
the units available for Negro use are habitable and for 


Less than 1 percent of 


rent, the report stated 


NEGRO ACTS AS FOREMAN OF GRAND 
JURY IN NEW YORK CITY 


For the first time in the history of New York Stat 
a Negro is serving as foreman of a New York County 
Grand Jury. He is Robert P. Braddicks, former assis 
tant vice president of the Dunbar National Bank and 
now chief of the service staff of the newspaper PM. His 
appointment was recommended by District Attorne 
Thomas E. Dewey 


* * * 


PHILADELPHIA WOMAN OWNS AND 
OPERATES COAL BUSINESS 

Mrs. Marie Preston, of Philadelphia, Pa., is 
in an unusual occupation for a woman; she operates a 
coal yard Mrs 


supervisor, now owns a 7-ton truck and has recently 


engaged 
Preston, who formerly was a WPA 


opened a coal yard to supply small orders. The truck 
makes frequent trips to the Pennsylvania mine regions 
to secure coal, eliminating the usual freight charges and 
enabling its operator to meet the competition of larger 


companies 


SOUTH CAROLINA NEGRO FINDS 
PROFITS IN WASHING MACHINES 


W. C. Demmons, of Greenville, S. C 
has opened a new field for Negroes i 
that city by his success in the sale of 


washing machines and_ refrigerators 
Forced to find a new job after serving 
in Greenville for 12 years as a life in- 
surance agent, Mr. Demmons applied fo 
a sales position with the Pendleton May 
tag Co. of Greenville. His courage i 
asking for such a job and his belief that 
he could succeed in it so shocked the 
manager of the company that he was 
given an opportunity to work for on 
week. By the end of the week he had 
earned $46.50 in commissions and was 
placed on the permanent sales force. He 
has just completed his seventh year of 


service with this company 
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SAFETY INVENTION OF NEGRO IS 
ADOPTED BY NAVY YARD SHOP 

A safety device invented by a colored helper black- 
smith has been adopted as standard equipment by the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. The worker, George W. Rice, 
passed on to his shop master a suggestion for guarding 
the heavy counterweights on furnace doors in the forge 
shop, accompanying his suggestion with a sketch of th 
proposed improvement 
to Mr 


work furnaces 


Safety guards made according 


Rice’s plans have already been installed on six 


> > * 


HAMPTON GRADUATE MADE ASSISTANT 
TO SCHOOL'S DEAN OF MEN 
Donald J. Sampson, a recent graduate of Hampton 
Institute, has been appointed to the staff of the institute 
to serve as a special assistant to the dean of men and 
in the Office of Public Relations 
2 @ 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY ADDS COURSE 
IN TOOL ENGINEERING 
Howard University nas just added a course in tool en- 
gineering to its curriculum. The course will cover 18 
weeks and will be given at an evening hour. Thre: 
years of study in an engineering school, or its equivalent 
in training and experience, are required for prospective 
students, although under certain conditions high school 
graduates may be qualified for admission 
* * * 
PINHOLE CAMERA LEADS TO JOB AS 
SUPERVISOR IN NYA PROJECT 


An unusual pinhole camera, made of discarded card- 
board at the summer camp of the Milwaukee Urban 
League last year, has resulted in the appointment of 
Theodore Offutt as an NYA supervisor and photog- 
rapher. Another member of the League's camp staff, 
Jesse Kleckley, has also been made an NYA instructor, 
specializing in leather and metal tooling and in letter 
ing and illustrations 








Jesse Kleckley 
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Edward Lau 
SAYS NEGRO YOUTH SUPPORTS AID TO ; 
BRITAIN POLICY OF PRESIDENT 
Speaking on the N.B.C. Red Network recently, Edward 
Lawson, Managing Editor of Opportunity, said tt 
Negro youth in America supported the President's aid 
to-Britain policy I 
* * * 
TEACHER STARTS OWN BUSINESS AS 
PUBLISHER OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS 
Miss Evangeline Harris, a Terre Haute, Indiana, 
school teacher, has started what she hopes soon 1 at 
be a flourishing business that city by publishing 
book form her own stories of the lives of Negroes, writ 
ten in a vocabulary scientifically suited to small ch 
dren. Her first publication was “Little Tots’ Story 
George W. Carver 4 second, containing stories about Br 
several outstanding Negroes, will be published shortly 
>. * * 
NEGRO DESIGNER CREATES DRESS 
FOR WIFE OF THE PRESIDENT 
A twenty-two-year old Negro designer, Julian Demp De 
y, recently created an evening gown for Mrs. Frankl 
D. Roosevelt which she has worn this year on two formal 
occasions at the White House. Mr. Dempsey wrote 
Mrs. Roosevelt to tell her of his efforts to become know pe 
a designer and sent a collection of sketches 
* * * 
COLORED WOMAN COMMISSIONED TO 
PAINT MURAL IN ST. LOUIS 
Mrs. Jessie Housley, a young St. Louis school teacher 
recently was awarded a commission to paint a mural 7 





9 ft. x 36 ft., in one of the most prominent buildings i: 
St. Louis as the result of a small mural which she did f 
for the office of the St. Louis Urban League last sum 


mer 








New Books on 


A New Negro Voice 


— . nr 7 -Kn 
iCA HAPE IN Lif ) Pron by Robert 
syvoer Detr + ‘a Pr, qi c 

yo U > 


_ S first volume of portry represents the emergence 


2 new and vigorous talent in American letters 


wit obviously encouraging prospect of attaining an 
gher level of achievement iu th future The 
for this promise promising” is often a patron- 

une rm on the lips of a critic, Pharisaic “essent 
wit vil leet is that M Havden has something 
ind he knows how to sa‘ t There Is 1 true 
ge of form and content, happy fusion of mas- 

f technique with the rough and raw material of 
perience Among Neg American poets only 

tw hallengers to Mr. Hayden come readily to mind 

Sterling Brown and Langston Hughes 


Eleven of the poems it this volume won for M H 


oveted literary prize, th Jules and Avery Hop 

wood Award of the Univ tv of Michigan, in 1938 
I dees deserve to be congratulated for their dis 
nt, as do the editors of Opportunity, in whos 

table pages some of the poems made their debu 

I present reviewer becam quainted with Mr. Ha 
work three years ago while in England, and still 

his memory of the th astic respo give 

iding of “Gabriel,” a poem which commemorate 


ader of the slave insu 





F k Thunder, Arna Bonten novel 
It is always invidious to quote poetry in truncated 
and some of Mr Havden’s best poems ar long- 
These Are My Peopk 1 mass chant, is a cas¢ 
point. Varied are his moods and languags Like 


Sterling Brown, he has the exce ptional faculty of in 
ting a poem in dialect with tragic dignity, as, for 
example, “Ole Jim Crow He has a spontaneity and 
wiginality of expression which impart to his verses an 


Whatever he has learned from 





nt all their own 
British or American literary tradition he has succeeded 


ntegrating in his style, and so while the reader may 
d wer faint echoes of past and contemporary masters, 
he will find it difficult to identify them with the ac- 
acy which imitation always guarantees 
The address of the Falcon Press is 268 Eliot Street, 
Detroit, and all lovers of poetry should purchase the 
ime, which is a distinct contribution to Negro Amer- 


culture and a bright augury which makes th: 


der eagerly await other volumes from Mr. Hayden's 


WILLIAM HARRISON. 


A Fine Source Book Reissued 
1E STORY OF THE NEGRO. By Booker T. Wash- 
ngton. New York: Peter Smith. $5.00. 

pais two-volume treatise by the founder of Tuskegee 
Institute was first published in 1909, and has since 
for a number of years been out of print. Because of 
widespread demand for it, a New York publisher 
brought out a new edition which should be snapped 


ur Bookshelf 


up by those interested in Mr. Washington's views of the 
Negro’s place in American life 

Essentially a history of the Negro in America, The 
Story of The Negro is a simple and straightforward 
narrative of what colored people had accomplished up 
to the end of the 19th century in the way of attaining 
to a higher civilization. It is not a formal or detailed 
history of the entire Negro race, and it does not pretend 
to be comprehensive or absolutely impartial. Its chief 
asset is its high degree of readability and its inspira 
tional quality. 

In general, The Story of The Necro covers the origi 
of the American Negro in Africa, his life in America 


as a slave, and his meteoric rise in his first thirty years 
EDWARD LAWSON 


A Slave Girl’s Triumph 


f~4 5 A 


APPHIRA AND THE SLAVE GIR By W 


Cather. New York: Alfred Knopf. $2 


wi 


[' the reader can bear the number of times “nigger 


and “dark are overworked in Miss Cather’s new 
est novel he will find a fairly interesting story of a situ 
ation we know t eve student of black-white re 
lationships, tt whit mistress and master, and the 
beautiful itto rvant eg 


With the lush beauty of a district in Virginia 
of pre-( ivil War days as setting, the story of Nancy, 
the slave girl, and her battle to escape the persecutions 
of her mistress unfolds along the same lines as those 
of dozens of slavery-time tales handed down in every 
family who lived in slave-holding territory 

Nancy was the pal gold daughter of rill, a house 
servant, and a Cuban painter who had come to the 
plantation to put in oils the aristocratic noses of the 
Master and Mistress Colbert. Or rather, it was either 
the painter or one of the Master's brothers; nobody 
was quite sure and Till was not communicative on the 
subject 

Sapphira, the mistress, conceived an insane jealousy 
of Nancy the woman that was in direct contrast to the 
kindness she had always accorded Nancy the child 
Maybe this was not unforgivable, as the girl was frank 
ly beautiful, well trained, and desirable, and Sapphira 
a dropsical invalid. However, Sapphira’s husband, Col- 
bert, had no designs upon Nancy's virtue and in the end 
it was he who made her escape possible 

The author's description of the relationship between 
Nancy and Colbert is one of the most exquisitely writ- 
ten passages of the book. This relationship was a “sweet 
companionship,” like that of a father and daughter, 
and yet no word was ever spoken save that of master 
to servant. Nancy was to her master “more like an in- 
fluence than a person. She came in and out of the mill 
like a soft spring breeze; a shy, devoted creature who 
touched everything so lightly. 

Cunning, scheming, and shrewd, Sapphira called to 
the plantation a rake of a nephew and tried in devious 


wavs to have Nancy “fooled” in order to be rid of her 


G] 








HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Chartered by Act of Congress March 2, 1867 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
IN SCOPE AND INFLUENCE 
APPLICATIONS NOW BEING RECEIVED 
FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1940-41 


Seventy-third Year of Service began Sept. 18, 1940 
* 


10,822 Graduates from All Departments of 
the University. Ten Schools and Colleges: 
Graduate School, College of Liberal Arts, 
College of Medicine, College of Dentistry, 
College of Pharmacy, School of Engineering 
and Architecture, School of Music, School 
of Law, School of Religion, and Summer 
School. 


For Announcements of the several Schools and 
Colleges and Applications to Enter, Address: 


REGISTRAR 
Howard University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 























XAVIER UNIVERSITY — 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 
The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University includes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 
For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 











ST. EMMA INDUSTRIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 


ROCK CASTLE, VA. 
Founded 1895 
Conducted by the Benedictine Fathers of 
Vincent Archabbey 

Otters specialized training in Vocational and in 
dustrial courses 

fhe department of agriculture includes in its pro 
gram: Stock-Raising, Dairying, Poultry Production, 
Truck-Farming. 

The Trades School offers technical and practical 
ourses in Auto Mechanics, Electrical Construction, 
Masonry, Plumbing and Steam-Fitting, Tailoring, Shoe 
Making and Repairing. 

4 four-year standard High School course is given 

Military Training, Athletics, Music. 
RATES KEASONABLE. 
For Catalog and further information address 


The Rev. Director, O.S.B. 


St. Emma |! & A Institue, Kock Castle, Va 
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It is to Miss Cather’s credit that she makes of 
a girl as chaste as she was beautiful. The story rey 
around her all-consuming desire to escape from the 
worse than death.” 

This angle of the story puts a different light 
the character of Negro women of the slav 
commonly supposed to have fallen 
arms of their masters. Here w 
not rebel against her physi al bonda 
away with fear and dread of th: 
tation. But she does rebel against s 
f a white man whom she fears an 

Through the good offices of Sapphira’s 

noble character much nlike the mothe 
scape to Canada by way he Undergrour 
s made possible. The story ends in an epilogue 
five years later, when Nancy returns to Virginia 
her mother. She is now a cultured, beautiful 
; four, speaking wit very “r’ in place 
of the gardener on the Canadian estate wher 
housekeeper. The story ends happily, and the rea 

mforted once more that virtue is not only its 
eward, but is sometimes rewarded by fats 1s Ww 


PATSY GRAVES 


Dr. Carver’s Spiritual Side 


7 * 


na 
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Tus | is the story of George Washington Cary 

the noted Tuskegee scientist, written apparently 
listribution among young peole. It is a highly pers 
alized story of the author's experiences in mecting 
talking with Dr. Carver on several occasions, wit! 
great deal of emphasis placed upon the spiritual sid 
Dr. Carver's nature 

As most who hav followed his career know, 
Carver has always been deeply religious, and to 
ispect of his personality he himself attributes many 
his remarkable accomplishments His closeness to nat 
led him into the fields and forests, where his interest 
xtracting the secrets of common everyday things first 
made itself apparent. This spirit has continued to domir 
ate his work all through life, causing him at one time 
to refuse to work for a private concern at a fabulous 
salary because he felt that his discoveries were guided 
by God’s hand and should be the property of all pe« 
ple to whom they would be of value. 

The author, in laying so much emphasis upon this 
part of Dr. Carver's nature, fails to give a complet 
and rounded picture of the man, but he does dis- 
close some hitherto unknown facts and anecdotes. For 


this reason the book is both interesting and valuable 


A Century of Missionary Work 
LOVEDALE, SOUTH AFRICA get of a Cent ury, 
841-1941). By Robert H. _ Shepherd ; 
Africa: The Lovedale Press $2'50. 
HE Lovedale Missionary Institution, founded in 1841! 
on the banks of the Tyumie River, was the first 
school in South Africa for the advanced education of 
the native peoples. Lovedale will celebrate its one hun- 


dredth year of service in July, 1941: and this volun 








ng its history, is issued as a part of the centenary 


ation 
100 years Lovedale has grown from a small semin- 


a large Christian educational center. It has be- 
f the 


known as an interpreter and mouthpiece o 
s African natives in their effort to win a greater 

ration of their civil ights from the governing 
elements 

suse the author thorough! nderstands and 

d with the natives’ struggles for a better way of 
this book is one of the most ithoritativ and 
ting ones yet written or , “ of th 0 
South Africa. It coves very p riod fr tr 

18th century to the present da It tells of th 
| growth of a more I ttitude toward tl 
problems on the part tho who at first set 


simply to bring Christianity to u , It 
ered that religion in its pure form was not so 
h needed as religion is ich practical aspects as a 
mition of the essential brotherhood of man, whit 
blach and of the a ol t for tl 4 
wrt of academic and industria ning which h co 
ted so much to the advancement of the white races 
Anyone interested in tt history of Christian 
and their impact upon the race problem in South 
Africa should tead this book. It is notable for its lack 
missionary bias and for it mnuplete doc entatior 
early every factual statement Also, it is well illus- 
ted with dozens of pictur f natives learning use- 
arts and crafts. It can be obtained in this country 
m the International Missionary Council, 156 Fifth 


Ne w York 


\ nue 


Poems For Children 


LADIOLA GARDEN. By Etfie Lee Newsome. 
Washington, D. C.: The Associated Publishers 
$1.50. 

YHIS is a book of poems for 


for colored children—that should be read and en- 


»yed by every boy and girl from 6 to 16 years of ag 


children and especiaily 


[he poems are not “racial” in theme; they ar 
about birds, flowers, insects, animals, trees, sun, wind, 
rain and all the other natural phenomena with which 
“very youngster comes in contact. Yet somehow they 
convey the impression that all these things are viewed 
through the eyes of a colored child, perhaps because of 
the singular choice of viewpoint from which these uni- 
versal subjects are approached 

As Mary Hastings Bradley says of the author, “The 
spirit of kindness, of gentle insight, and of quiet under- 
standing underlies even the gayest of her fantasies.’ 
Perhaps this is the secret of her appeal to a Negro 
idience 

Pictures by Lois Mailou Jones contribute greatiy to 
the effect, for whenever children are pictured they are 
ce-looking colored children of a wholesome, friendly 
ype and of all variations of skin color, from very fair to 


ry dark. 


EDWARD LAWSON 









Cheyney Training School for Teachers 








A STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 
CHEYNEY. PENNSYLVANIA 








A Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
offering professional courses as follows: 
1—Elementary Education: 
(Primary, Crades 1-3)... 8.8. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 
(intermediate, Crades 4-8) . 8.8. Degree 
3—Home Economies: 
(Elementary and High School)...8.8. Degree 
4—industrial Arts: 
(Elementary and High School)...... 8.8. Degree 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OP PENNSYLVANIA 
Craduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 
Por further information and catalog write to 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
_ oH EYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 
* 

1939 Placement Record—94.00% 
s 

Tuskegee Institute Graduates 
Cet Jobs 
* 
A. L. TURNER, Registrar 
































North Carolina College | 


For Negroes 
DURHAM. NORTH CAROLINA 





AN A CRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLECE 
Offering Courses Leading to Dregree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 





Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 

















LEARN SCIENTIFIC MASSACE 
AND MEDICAL CYMNASTICS 


ee yy INSTITUTE (Reg.) 
nd 1 Cymnasticc 
471 , * 4. anes New York City, N. Y. 
Treatment Dept. Modernly Equipped 
Reducing, Body and Health Building Machines 
Turkish Baths (50c) Free Treatment. 
MOnument 2-4620 




















SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses leading to Bachelor’s degree in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 
F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 
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CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We specialize in opening, closing and auditing books 


of corporations as well as making income tax re 
| porte. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
| and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
| respondence students 
'85 WEST 118th STREET 

MUn. 353-3493 


NEW YORK CITY 








alll all Me ale ee 





HUNT PRINTING CO. 
Printers to Particular People 


34 WEST 136th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Near Lenox Avenue Tel. AUdubon 3-3770 








(Co-educational) BALTIMORE, MD. 

LOCATION—College town between North and South 

COU RSES—Majors in Biology, Chemistry, Education, 
English, French, Histor; Latin Mathematics. 
Music, Social Science, subjects in other fields, A.B 
and B.S. degrees 

RATING—Accredited by Middle States Association of 
Colleges. State Board of Education in Maryland, 
other States, Regents of the University of N. Y¥ 


American Medical Association, University of M. E 
Church 
SITE—Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, athleti 
fields 


DRAMATIC ART—Theoretical and practical irs 
for playwrights, directors, teachers, community 
church and recreational workers 

For information address: 


EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar 

















LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 
Founded 1866 
THE COLLEGE—Jefferson City 
Liberal Arts 
Teacher Training 
Mechanic Arts 
Business Administration 
Home Economics 
THE SCHOOL OF LAW—Saint Louis 
For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri | 




















INSURE AGAINST 
PIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert: owner to be uninsured. 








See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 


“COME AND GET IT” 


Continued from Page 75 
“You have complained of the shortage of skil 
workers. Here is John C. Doe, one of the b 
Which is more important . the color of 
skin, or his ability to produce? 
us to find competent workers for you . . . o1 
support your prejudices ?” 
Whatever the outcome, 
permit his application to become imactive 


Do you w 


the worker must 
be considered for referral to jobs he must m 
tain his application in active status by rep 
as required by the 
to find a 


ing—again and 
fice. If he is unable 
through the public employment office, he n 


agcall 


immediately 


not accept defeat. 

It is important to note that current requ 
ments as to training, experience, and ability 

adhered to. The Ne 
from jobs in which he n 
gain experience, may find himself 
meet the exacting specifications of today. TI 
must neither deter him H 
should demand and accept the work for whi 
he is qualified. He should prepare—on and 
the job If he is ready, the bet 
ter jobs will be found when industry drops 
or when he the color line. 

It will not happen in a That it wi 
happen, however, is certain if the national cc 
fense program is adequate to protect democra: 
More opportunities will be found as defens« 
production expands. Should the war sudden! 
end (a silent prayer), there already is half 
world destroyed, and the United States must 
help to rebuild it. The public employment of- 
fices will play an important role in selecting 
workers for that tremendous job. 

So, John Colored Doe, come and get it. Put 


lic employment service is for all workers—that 


exacting and rigidly 
worker, long barred 


unable 


discourage nor 


for better jobs 


“crashes” 
day. 


includes you. 


HE TESTS THE NAVY’S NEW SHIPS 
Page 80) 
he has crashed one of the toughest color-lin« 
in the world. He is one of the best arguments 
we have against the oft-repeated statement that 
white men won’t work with Negroes, or that 
white men won't work under the direction of 4 
colored superior. He has rubbed elbows with. 
and taught some lessons in technology to, the 
lily-white men of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, and morale has not suffered in that branct 
of the service because of it. He knows some of 
the commanders and even has come to feel that 
they like him! 

I was curious to know how fast the “Wasp” 
could go. I wanted to know how many planes 


Continued from 








act 








she carried and how far she could cruise with- 
t stopping for fuel, but these were things that 
wuld not be told. They are government secrets, 
known only to a couple of men at the Bethle- 
her Steel Corporation and the officials of the 
United States Navy. In these days of national 
mergency, one wonders whether Uncle Sam 
knows that black men, at least one of them, is 
keeping his secrets safe from saboteurs and from 
1 but simple citizens who might talk too 
nuch. 
Before I finished the asked Gus 
w he, personally, felt about his success. He 
sid, “Well, it doesn’t seem hard to me. Train- 
and experience are essential in my job, but 
wm the way up it’s just as important to know 
how to talk to people and how to get along 
with them. A fellow can never know too much. 
though. You have to keep studying all the time 
keep up with the others you’re working with 
I guess that’s all.” 
And that may be all, but it is the big job for 
ill of us. I commend the man and his words to 
all of Negro youth. And I commend the man, 
himself alone, to all the employers and bigots 
§ this nation who feel that the Negro worker’s 
place is at the bottom of the industrial heap. 


interview I 


THEY CRASHED THE COLOR LINE 
(Continued from Page 88 
two vears, and is now with International Print- 
i Ink, a division of The Interchemical Cor- 
poration of New York, which has branches in 
ll principal cities. He worked for this 
mpany for the past twenty-six years. 

Married in 1921, Mr. Hughes has a wife and 
four children, three of whom are in high school 
ind one in grade school. He is teaching his scn 
the art of blending and manipulating printing 
nks. Ink mixing, he feels, is a fascinating work 
» cause of the various methods of modern print- 
ix. Varied types of ink must be formulated 
ind manipulated for printing on paper, wood, 
tin, glass, cloth and cellophane surfaces. New 
\periments are always being carried out in the 
printing ink industry, and there is an ever-pres- 
ent demand for A-1 chemists, color-blenders and 


has 


matchers.” 

\ member of the Printing Pressmen’s Union 

the A. F. of L., Mr. Hughes’ advice to Negro 
outh is that they strive for jobs in the indus- 
trial field and craft trades and seek to enter 
the unions controlling these fields of work. One 
ceking employment in the printing ink trade 
iust have a trained eye for color and aptitude 
x color combinations, and should have the 


ibility to assist in the buying and selecting of 
he best and most attractive colors, he says. 











Famous Hatter 
of 


Famous People 


Famous New York Hat- 
maker offers quality felt 
and straw hats personalized 
to your style preferences 

Patronized by most of New 


York’s celebrities and busi- 
ness men. 





Felt Hats from %4.00 
Conservative Styles—Wide Brim—and “Dapper” Styles. 


Straw Hats from $2.95... 


Write for complete illus- 
trated booklet showing ail 
our hat styles and prices 


HATTER BILL 


Dept. 8 





N.Y. 
N.Y.C. 


139 West 38th St. 
West 125th St. 


137 








Morris Brown College 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
(Auspices of A. M. E. Church) 





LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Courses leading to 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
onesies 
Rated by Southern Assosiation of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Member of Association of 
American Colleges. 


For Further information, write to: 
W. A. FOUNTAIN, JR.. President 











THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE | 


Montgomery, Alabama 


A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 


Secondary Elementary Nurse-Kindergarten 
Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 | 


Began Junior College in 1920 
Began Senior College in 1929 | 
Branch Summer Since 1927 
All-Year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 | 
Operates on the Quarter System 


Purther information available through 
H. Council Trenholm, President | 

















LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Address: 

REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 
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Keep Abreast of The Times With 
S ER ViIC E 


A Timely, Resourceful, Educational 
Monthly Illustrated Magazine 
Published by Tuskegee Institute 
SERVICE is a national journal dedicated to the 
men and women who spend their lives adminis- 
tering to the physical comfort of those whose 
pursuits of business or pleasure require the use 
of facilities maintained for the commercial lodg- 
ing, transportation and feeding of guests. 
Yearly Subscription $2.00. 
Single Copy — 20c (in U. S.) 
For Further Information Write: 


S ER VitIC E 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 





THE Y.W.C.A. TRADE SCHOOL 
(Licensed by the State of New York) 
Complete Courses Leading to Diploma or 
Certificate in 
DRFSSMAKING AND DESIGNING SCHOOL 


* 

BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 
a 

Secretarial and Business School 

Household Employment School 

School for Practical Nurses 
e 
Offered as full-time or part-time day or evening, 
or as short unit courses. 


179 WEST 137th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Arkansas State College 


PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS 
UNUSUAL EQUIPMENT 
TWENTY-THREE BRICK BUILDINGS 


Bachelor’s Degree in 


Arts and Sciences Education 

Physical Education Agriculture 

Mechanic Arts Home Economics 
Very low cost. Write for catalog. 


J. B. WATSON, President 
JOHN W. PARKER, Dean 

















SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


We are hiring new men in the states of 
Illinois, Michigan, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Maryland, Missouri, Ken- 
the District of Columbia. 


Tennessee, 
tucky and 
Write to Agency Department. 

Home Office : 

3501 S. Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 























WINSTON-SALEM TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

A State Teachers’ College for the Education 
of Elementary School Teachers, Principals, 
and Supervisors. 

Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education and State Teachers 
Certificate, Class A. 

Efficient Faculty — Ideal Location 
Splendid Equipment 
F. L. ATKINS, President 
For Information address THE REGISTRAR 











Toe 
bad 
After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientitic Beauty Culture 





OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 





OUR success in life depends upon your own efforts, you have the 
ability to make an independent living, so here +s your opporty 
nity, take immediate advantage of it. 

COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


ABDEX EEAUTY COLLEGE 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Richmond 
Brooklyn 


Chicago Washington Newark 
Atlantic City Atlante Baltimore 
For further information write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 








